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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harrer & Brornkrs are informed 
that persons i representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Ilarrrr’s Wrekty, Iarprr’s 
Magazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harpvrr’s Youne 
Proptr, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Uarrer & Brotrurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchasing 
from parties assuming to represent Harrer & 

roTHERS, payment be made 4 Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
dlarrer & Brorners, New York. 


Harper's Youne should be in the hands of every young per- 
enon in the land."—.Evening Journal, Jersey City. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuivsrraten 


The current number is an unusually attractive one. It opens 
with a handsome engraving, after a drawing by Mrs. Jessit 
SHEPHERD, entitled 


“KEEP HER HEAD TO THE LIGHT.” 


Another striking illustration is called“ A Parting.” It ia en- 
graved after the painting by MaRIANNE STOKES. 

The principal short story is“ A Family Jar,” by Mes. Lizzie W. 
Cuampyey. Mr. Davin Kar also contributes a short story, called 
“ The Count’s Strange Guest.” 

The serial story,“ Two Arrows,” by W. O. Stopparp, t« contin- 
ued, and the second and concluding part of “ Annely, the Lost Rose 
of the Tyrol,” is given. Both are handsomely illustrated. 

' * School * Keeps’ Again™ is the title of a full-page drawing by 
Miss Jessik McDermorr. 

“ 4 Chat About Snakes” gives some interesting information on a 
subject concerning which young people have little knowledge and 
much prejudice. ‘ 

“ The Wolf and the Bear” is a humorous poem by Pacer Cox, 
with tieo illustrations by the author. 


Harper's YOUNG Prop.e, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Hanprr’s Youre Propix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 


New York, Sarcrpay, SepremBer 5, 13885. 
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. PARTY PROSPECTS. 

HE action of the Democratic Conventions in Ohio, 

_ Mississippi, and Iowa, with the resolution of the 
Democratic legislative caucus in New Hampshire, and 
the tone of the Democratic State Committee in New 
York, show tavo things: first. that the party as such 
will not openly oppose or condemn the President; and 
second, that it can not be treated merely as the rebell- 
ion revived or the Confederacy in the saddle. Mr. 
CLEVELAND was not the natural candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic politicians, and his principle and his course 
in regard to the civil service are not agreeable to their 
policy. But hé was nominated because it was plain 
that no Democrat could be elected who did not repre- 
sent something more than the Democratic tradition. 
He was nominated because the party managers were 
sagacious enough to see that his convictions and cour- 
age in regard to the civil service were what the intel- 
ligent sentiment of the country demanded. He was 
elected because that sentiment trusted him, and the 
party managers now praise his administration, not 
necessarily because they approve his views and ac- 
tion, but because they know that that sentiment is 
not disappointed in him, and that he and his general 
course are the sole hope of his party. The situation 
is shown plainly by the fact, which we hold to be un- 
questionable, that no mere traditional Democrat like 
Mr. HENDRICKS could have been elected to the Presi- 
dency last year, and that Democratic candidates in 
the different States this year will be strong only as 
they are declared to be in full sympathy with the 
President. 

This is one of the best possible signs of the times. 
because it shows that the country is more interested 
in actual issues than in the passions and prejudices 
of the war, and because it compels the Republican 
party to address itself to those issues rather than to 
its traditions. None of the Democratic State Conven- 
tions takes a decided position upon the tariff. They 
all commend the President's course, which has thus 
far been concerned mainly with the civil service, 
while a free vote and fair count in certain parts of 
‘the Southern States Republicans do not propose to 
secure by national legislation. It is thus clear that 
wholesale denunciation of the Administration, and 
of the return of the rebellion, and of the destruction 
of a free vote in certain districts, will not suffice for 
the Republican platform. It is evident that the Re- 
publican managers must treat the Democratic party 
seriously, for that party not only has the Administra- 
tion, but it is an Administration which is generally 
approved by independent voters; not, indeed, because 
of the party, but because of the President who domi- 
nates the party. There is, in fact, but one course for 
the Republican managers to pursue hopefully, and 
that is to discover some way of proving that they 
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may be more safely trusted to secure the very results 
which the Democratic managers promise; for prac- 
tically our politics have come to this point of deter- 
mining whether the Democratic or Republican party 
is the more promising agency to secure the same gen- 
eral result. Consequently a Republican victory, un- 
der certain circumstances, would more strongly sus- 
tain the President than a Democratic victory. 

In New York, for instance, the election of a Re- 
publican candidate like Mayor Low or SHERMAN 8. 
RoGERS would be a more positive approval of the 
President's course than the election of almost any 
Democratic candidate who has been named, because 
none of the Democratic candidates who have been 
conspicuously named are in any sense, either in them- 
selves or in their Most active supporters, friends of 
reform in the President's sense, while Mr. RoGERs, 
for instance, although he voted for Mr. BLAINE, is 
thoroughly in accord with Mr. CLEVELAND's declared 
policy, which, however, he would probably criticise 
as not sufficiently stringent or consistent. On the 
other hand, many of the Republicans who have been 
named as candidates are no more representatives of 
reform in any just sense than the Democrats, and the 
success of any such candidate, Democratic or Repub- 
lican, would certainly not mean support of the Presi- 
dent. In a word, platforms have not changed their 
nature. The Democratic platforms~mean only that 
the party managers do not dare to break with the 
President. They do not mean that the party has be- 
come a party of reform, or that the managers like the 
President's course, or have relinquished the hope of 
controlling him and the party. The only thing that 
will give a real significance to the New York election 
will be the nomination by either of the parties of a 
man who is an earnest and sincere administrative re- 
former, who would not only enforce the civil service 
law as applied to the classified service, but observe its 
spirit and purpose in all his appointments. The elec- 
tion of such a candidate, by whomsoever nominated, 
would be real support of the President. But the elec- 
tion of any other, Republican or Democratic, would 
be a result without significance so far as reform is 
concerned, and the nomination of such a candidate, 
therefore, could not command the sympathy or sup- 
port of those who hold reform to be the immediate 
important question, and they are a very large body 
of voters in the State of New York. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE, 


THE course of the President in removing officers be- 
fore the expiration of their terms for offensive parti- 
sanship will have the good effect of causing parties to 
define their position upon the question whether such 
a charge, if sustained, is a proper reason for removal. 
The law now provides that every officer who is ap- 
pointed for a specific term shall hold during that 
term, unless sooner removed by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, which consent is given by 
confirming a successor. The subject will be brought 
before the Senate by the nomination of any person to 
replace an officer removed for offensive partisanship. 
The President, indeed, may decline to give any rea- 
sons for a proposed change, or he may decline to pre- 
sent the evidence which has satisfied him, since the 
question is one of interpretation and degree. Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND probably would not hesitate to an- 
swer a respectful request of the Senate for the rea- 
sons of any proposed removal, and the Republican 
majority would declare by their votes whether, if the 
reason should be offensive partisanship, it is one 
which justifies removal. The partisanship which GAL- 
LATIN condemned was any exercise of official influ- 
ence to restrain or control in others freedom of opin- 
ion or freedom of suffrage. HARRISON, in WEBSTER'S 
circular, speaks of officers *‘ guilty of active partisan- 
ship,” and who give their official influence to the 
purposes of party, as worthy. of removal. But he does 
not define active partisanship. The Republican Presi- 
dent HaYEs, in his general circular, describes it more 
distinctly. ‘*No officer should be required or per- 
mitted to take part in the management of political or- 
ganizations, caucuses, conventions, or election cam- 
paigns. ‘Their right to vote and to express their views 
upon public questions, either orally or through the 
press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere 
with the discharge of their official duties.”’ Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND has stated permissible party action 
more briefly: ‘* The quiet and unobtrusive exercise of 
individual political rights is the reasonable measure 
of party service.” 

The Senate will decide by its action whether it holds 
any kind of partisan activity which can not be shown 
to interfere with the discharge of official duty to be a 
good reason for removal. If it should hold that re- 
moval before the expiration of the term is justified 
only by proved dishonesty and incapacity, and that 
an officer may use all the patronage and prestige of 
his place to promote the interests of his party, it would 
virtually approve one of the most dangerous abuses of 
the spoils system. Under the law the President can 
effect the removal of an officer serving for a fixed 
term only by the consent of the Senate. But the law 
authorizes him to suspend any such officer until the 
end of the next session of the Senate, and to designate 
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some one to perform the duties of the office in the 
mean time. If the nomination to replace the sus. 
pended officer is confirmed by the Senate, he is by 
that act removed. But if the Senate fails to confirn, 
the nomination, the law does not provide for the yes. 
toration of the suspended officer. Meanwhile })\- 
temporary successor must serve without pay. This 
is a very unsatisfactory state of the law, which arisex 
from the fact that the original law was passed t. 
bridle ANDREW JOHNSON, and was then modified y)). 
der GRaNT. But the Senate did not wish to reliy)- 
quish altogether the power which it had asserted tv 
control the Executive action, and the law was conse. 
quently left confused. A Republican Senate coul: 
not affirm that officers with fixed terms ought not to 
be suspended or removed for offensive partisanship 
without annulling the Republican claim to be thy 
party of reform. The question is not whether a 
citizen’s right of discussion and of voting shall be 
abridged. No one contends for such abridgment. 
The question is whether a man appointed to a non- 
political public service, and paid out of the contribu- 
tions of voters of all parties, shall use the patronage 
or the prestige or the opportunities of his position for 
the disadvantage of one party and the advantage of 
another. 

The party methods and opportunities of the smal! 
fourth-class post-offices are well described by the Sun: 

“Their snuggeries in the hamlets are the rendezvous where the 
home caucuses are held, and views interchanged, and newspapers 
distributed, and plans laid for campaigns in the towns and coun- 
ties. These little post-offices have a great deal of influence in the 
politics of their neighborhoods in selecting the delegates to the 
primary convocations, whence originate those larger conventions 
which nominate the most important officers, and on election days, 
when pulling together, they exert a mighty power in determining 
results,” 
Mr. DWIGHT LAWRENCE, a well-known Republican 
politician in New York, says to the same effect in 
speaking of the country postmasters: 

“Most of the work in the various country localities has in the 
past been done for the Republican party by them.” 
These are the smaller offices. The opportunities of the 
larger are proportionally greater. The question for 
the Republican majority of the Senate will be whether 
the Republican party approves and desires to continue 
this use of the public service, or whether it wishes to 
compel this kind of work to be done elsewhere than 
in the public offices, and by agents who are not paid 
by all parties to do another duty. The Senate could 
perform no better public service than to brand such 
offensive partisanship as incompatible with holding 
a public office. 


THE ERIE CANAL. 


THE late Canal Conference at Utica was a very in- 
teresting and important meeting, and the proceedings 
were marked by great discretion. Two or three reso- 
lutions adopted after the main platform, and when 
many of the members had left, can hardly be regard. 
ed as a substantial part of the action of the Confer- 
ence. The chief point which it was the object of the 
Conference to bring before the State is the desirabil- 
ity of enlarging the carrying capacity of the canals 
and of cheapening transportation. The Erie Canal 
has been of immense benefit to the State. It opens 
the great waterway for Western produce, and last 
year it brought to New York more grain than all the 
railroads. Its importance to internal transport is very 
great, and the State has made it free and keeps it in 
repair. It is urged, therefore, that as it has become 
as free a waterway as the Hudson River, it ouglit 
to be aided by the whole country which shares its 
benefits. 

A resolution to this effect, however, was declined 
by the important committee to which the question of 
proper action was referred by the Conference, and thie 
deepening of the canal and the enlargement of thie 
locks must be done by the State if they are to be done 
at all. The necessary expense, it is computed, wil! 
be more than two millions of dollars, and if the indi- 
rect advantage to the State by the increased traffic can 
be fairly demonstrated, the same considerations which 
led to the building of the canal will undoubtedly se- 
cure its enlargement. The proposition will encounter 
the strong hostility of vast organized interests, and 
the appeal to the old feelings which so long opposed 
the original work of the canal will be renewed. 

The argument that the canal should be made to 
keep pace with the increase of trade and the demands 
upon its carriage capacity is very strong, and if it be 
plainly desirable to maintain the canal as it is, 11 
would seem to be evident that the proportional change 
would be desirable. If it be really useful with the 
present volume of transport, it would be more useful 
if enlarged to the enlarged demand. The suggestion 
that to raise the question of increased taxation for the 
improvement will raise the question of the wisdom of 
maintaining the canal at all is not unreasonable. 
Undoubtedly it will raise that question. But it is 4 
question that ought to be raised and settled. For if 
it be not worth while to adapt the canal to the changed 
and changing conditions of transport, is it worth 
while to maintain it? It is hardly conceivable that 
the result of raising the question would be the aban- 
donment of the canal, and as it may appear to be wise 
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to enlarge it, the question may be wisely considered. 
The management of the subject seems to have fallen 
into very careful hands, and it is one of the few great 
questions of public policy in the State that possibly 
may be saved from becoming a mere party question. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION IN 
NEW YORK, 


THE course of the Republican State Committee of 
New York in calling the Convention to meet two 
days before the Democratic Convention and in rec- 
ommending the most liberal invitation to voters in 
the district primaries is exceedingly wise. It is an 
action which suggests a consciousness of the fact, 
which we have often emphasized, that the real contest 
between the parties now is to show which is the bet- 
ter agency of reform and good government. If the 
Convention should nominate candidates who are 
known to be sincerely friendly to reform, and if the 
local Republican Conventions should also nominate 
similar candidates for the Assembly and Senate, and 
especially if they should refuse to renominate the 
legislators who discredited the party last year, the 
signs of returning political health would be encour- 
aging. 
nthe resolution adopted by the Committee recom- 
mending the most liberal call for the primaries is 
this: 


“ Resolved, As the judgment of this Committee, that all voters 

residing in the several Assembly districts of the State who adhere 
to the principles of the Republican party, and whose general in- 
tention is to act with the party and promote its success by their 
votes and influence at the next general election, be invited, with- 
out regard to any so-called fundamental test, to attend and take 
part in said primaries, and this Committee recommends all organ- 
izations of the party throughout the State to act in compliance 
with the foregoing suggestions.” 
This resolution is a frank confession that the party is 
not stronger because of the Independent secession of 
last year, and a plain declaration that a voter does 
not cease to be a Republican because he may vote for 
a good Democratic candidate to insure the defeat of 
a Republican whom he holds to be unfit. Mr. Van 
Cott, who introduced the resolution, admitted that 
there were thousands of Republicans in the city of 
New York who did not vote last year for the Repub- 
lican candidate, and he thought that they should be 
enabled to do so this year if possible. 

This is a wise and practical view. But recovery of 
the lost Republican vote of last year can not be easily 
accomplished. It is not a vote which is waiting to be 
asked to return, nor which is ready to return upon 
the slightest excuse. The bolt was an indication of a 
political situation which may involve general party 
dissolution and reorganization, and it became much 
more serious, and threatened to be very much more 
radical and decisive, when the speeches of leading Re- 
publicans during the campaign apparently indicated 
u fatal decline of the old Republican tone and char- 
acter by practically asserting that a true Republican 
would vote for any regularly nominated candidate. 
The party contest in New York promises to be very 
interesting, and it is certainly an immense advantage 
derived from the Democratic success of last year if it 
shall appear that both parties are put upon the best 
possible behavior, and that each is trying to show a 
superior claim to the support of good citizens who see 
that there is really no other issue than good admin- 
istration. 


‘‘NO TIME FOR POLITICS.” 


WHEN Collector HEDDEN was appointed, he said to a re- 
porter that “he had no time for politics, and was pledged 
to conduct the Custom-house upon purely business princi- 
ples.” That this should be his course was undoubtedly the 
President’s purpose in his appointment, and it was the just 
expectation of those who do not doubt the President’s good 
fuith. When, therefore, it was announced from Saratoga at 
the time of the meeting of the Democratic State Committee, 
and not by a paper unfriendly to the President, that “Hv- 
BERT O. THOMPSON and Collector HEDDEN head the Cooper 
forces,” and again that “ here are HUBERT O. THOMPSON anil 
the Collector of the Port strongly urging the nomination of 
Mr. Cooper,” it was plain, if the report were true, that the 
Collector was repudiating his own words, and breaking 
laith with the public and the President. 

One of the most shameful and flagrant illustrations of 
the abuses of the spoils system, which did much to arouse 
public attention and indignation, and led to the passage of 
the reform law, was the presence of Republican collectors 
und their subordinates at conventions and caucuses. It 
was that interference of patronage with the freedom of 
cleetions which was officially denounced by GALLATIN and 
WEBSTER, aud was emphatically declared to be good cause 
lor removal. 

If the Collector were a Republican, and had appeared at 
the meeting of the State Committee in concert with a con- 
‘}cuous politician to promote the nomination of a candi- 
date, it would be properly regarded as most offensive par- 
tisanship, and very far from that “quiet and unobtrusive 
©xercise of individual political rights” which the President 
has Stated to be the reasonable measure of the party service 
of public officers like the Collector. The statement in a 
paper friendly to the President that “the way the Custom- 
house mine has been worked here is not creditable to a re- 
form administration” is not only true, but it shows that any 
‘lort to restore the old abuses will be instantly seen and 
“xposed; and officers appointed by the President can do 
him and his adininistration vo more serious mischief than 
by taking part, directly or indirectly, in the management 
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of political conventions. Any “Custom-honse candidate” 
will be strenuously opposed by those who insist that the 
Collector shall have no time for politics of this kind, and 
who mean to take the Custom-house ont of politics. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE seventy-sixth anniversary of Dr. Hotmes’s birth 
was celebrated last Saturday. The birthday greetings and 
good wishes that were delivered to the poet upon that oc- 
casion can have been but a very partial and incomplete ex- 
pression of the universal respect and affection he has in- 
spired among his countrymen. 
TENNYSON, there is no hint in his latest productions of any 
falling off from the work of his prime. As a writer of oc- 
casional verses Dr. HOLMEs has been more unfailingly suc- 
cessful, not merely than any poet of his own time, but than 
any poet throughout the whole range of English literature. 
The happy tact with which he unfailingly strikes the right 
note has never been more brightly illustrated than in the 
graceful and tender dedication, printed in last week’s issue 
of the WEEKLY, of a selection from his verse to be printed 
in raised letters for the use of the blind. His prose remi- 
niscences lately published in the Atlantic have been distin- 
guishable from his workmanship of a quarter of a century 
ago only by the greater mellowness of the style. Dr. 
HOLMEs’s position in literature is almost unique as that of 
a satirist whose wit, while always pointed, has never madé 
an enemy. ‘There is no discordant note in the chorus of 
good-will and honor that reaches him in his tranquil and 
genial old age. 


EX-GOVERNOR FENTON. 


Mr. Fenton had been long withdrawn from public life, 
but his sudden death recalls a figure very familiar to the 
politics of a few years since—the figure of a soft-mannered, 
shrewd, and agreeable political leader, who held high oftices 
and was nruch trusted by the faction of the party opposed 
to Mr. CONKLING. 

Mr. FENTON’s break with the party in 1272, when he sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate, Mr. GREELEY, proved to 
be the last act of his political career. Some of his asso- 
ciates in the movement, notably Mr. DEPEW and Mr. His- 
COCK, promptly renewed their relations with the Republic- 
an party, and are now among its recognized leaders. But 
Mr. FENTON, while remaining a Republican, never resumed 
his old party activity. 

To the public Mr. FENTON was a mild and urbane gentle- 
man, and a politician of the New York school, who will be 
personally remembered with much kindness for his affabil- 
ity and courtesy. 


THE STORY OF SUMTER. 


A GENEROUS and patriotic lady in Boston has instituted 
a weekly course of lectures for young people upon “The 
War for the Union,” which are delivered every Wednesday 
afternoon in the Old South Meeting-house, and a corre- 
spondent of the Worcester Spy speaks very highly of the 
second lecture of the course, upon “The Fall of Sumter,” 
by Colonel T.W. HiaGinson. The tale was told “ with such 
enthusiasm, such directness, such dramatic power, that the 
whole audience listened like onegerson.” Nature, says the 
writer, has made him a story-teller, and “ no tale of romance 
could be more captivating, more exciting, more noble, than 
this story of honor and valor as told by Colonel Hia@Ginson.” 

Mr. HIGGINSON was an uncompromising abolitionist, and 
colonel of a colored regiment stationed in South Carolina 
during the war. But he stopped fighting when he un- 
buckled his sword, and no man is more generously appre- 
ciative both of the natural feeling and the difficulties of 
his old opponents. In his lecture he paid their heroism 
the tribute of hearty admiration, and it is one of the facts 
which make every American proud of his country that 
twenty years after the war its old soldiers on both sides can 
tell its story as sincere friends, and not as secret enemies. 

This spirit does not imply upon either side a surrender 
of any conviction or of any good object. But it does imply 
a genuiue patriotism aud a common pride in the national 
name and character. Colonel HIGGINSON holds no office, 
and so far as we know he seeks none, and it is in the views 
and feelings of private citizens like him and Mr. WARNER, 
not in the platforms and campaign cries of contending par- 
ties, that the real conviction and drift of feeling in the 
country are to be seen. 


AT NIAGARA, 


IN his admirable oration upon the occasion of taking pos- 
session by the State of the shores of Niagara Falls, Mr. Cak- 
TER invoked the co-operation of the Canadian authorities to 
complete the good work upon their side of the river. They 
are already moving, and, as we learn, in the right direction. 
They will undoubtedly be governed in the character of the 
arrangement of the grounds by our example, and the action 
of the American Commission in this, as in other respects, is 
so judicious that it is to be hoped the mistake of a highly 
ornate and artificial park will be avoided. On both sides 
of the river, however, there is too much of the feeling that 
what is called nature is a cheap and easy thing to obtain, 
and not becoming to so great an enterprise as the restora- 
tion of Niagara. But this, happily, is not the view of the 
Commission. 

The pleasant effect of the change at Niagara is already 
visible. A late letter informs us of the presence there of 
large numbers of persons whom the old half-dollar entrance 
fee to Goat Island, and other fees now abolished, would have 
kept away, and the proportion of all visitors who go to the 
island is much greater than ever before. The daily busi- 
ness of the hotels is somewhat increased by those who come 
merely for the day. A most competent observer says: “I 
am more than ever impressed with the value of what has 
been gained, and of the educational effect of gaining it. 
People are taking a soberer pleasure in the Falls.” 

The good result of arousing, instructing, and organizing 
public opinion for the rescue of Niagara is so evident that 
it might be advisable to pursue a similar course in regard 
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to the Adirondack forests. The arguments in the latter 
case would be perhaps more immediately effective than in 
the former. The Legislature, indeed, provided for the ap- 
pointment of a commission. But we believe that two of 
the three members designated’ have declined the appoint- 
ment, leaving as the sole commissioner a strong opponent 
of the project. The active hostile interests are probably 
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stronger than those in the case of the Niagara reservation. © 
But the object is one which is quite sure to be generally | 


supported when once fully understood. ie 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Dorman B. Eaton is a well-built man, of say one hundred 
and seventy pounds in weight and five feet eleven in height, with a | 
mouth suggestive of indomitable resolution, and a nose like Julius — 


_Cesar’s. His official connection with civil service reform dates back 


to 1873, when he was appointed chairman of the first commission ; 
but he had already spent three vears in Bgrope studying the opera- 
tion of the principle. In 1877 he proposed to President Hayes 
that the history of England’s experience in the matter of civil 
service reform should be published for the benefit of the, Ameri- 
can people. Mr. Hayrrs favored the idea, but regretted the lack 
of an appropriation to meet the expenses. “I will prepare the 
volume,” replied Mr. Eaton, “at my own expense.” The next 
three months he renewed his study in England, with the well-known 
results embedied in his book, Civil Service in Great Britain, and 
us Bearing on American Politics, published by the Harpers, and 
circulated extensively in every State in the Union. He followed 
this effort to develop public opinion by contributing articles in the 
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Princeton Heview, the Adlantie Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


other periodicals, and by delivering addresses in St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburgh, and other cities. The first meeting of a Civil 
Service Reform Association was held in his house in this ¢ity in 
1874. There are now nearly seventy of these associations. Mr. 
Eaton drew the Civil Service Bill, which was passed with only 
slight modifications ; and President without consulting 
him, made him the first commissioner of Civil Service Reform. 

—Among the deaths from cholera in Spain is that of the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, in a village near Granada. / 

—The late Lord HovuGuron will be remembered, long after his 
verse has ceased to be read, for his kindness to Davip Gray, his 
early discovery of SwinspuRNk, and*his biography of Krarts. 

—At a public meeting in his honor,-Earl Sesscer, lately Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, referred to his wife as -having “ shared all 
the responsibilities and anxieties” which he experienced during 
his three years’ rule in that country. 

—The Empress Evizasetu of Austria has suffered much from 
rheumatism this year, and been unable to enjoy her favorite pas- 
time of riding. She is famous throughout Europe for her horse- 
manship. The Emperor Wicitam of Germany recently gave her a 
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—Mr. Witt Carveton, the author of Ballads, Furm Le- 
gends, City Ballads, ete., has during the past week enjoved the 
pleasure (if it can be called such) of several times reading his own 
obituary notice. He has also been startied, at his home in Brook- 
lyn, by letters and telegrams from different parts of the country, 
at all hours of the day and night, inquiring if he was dead. To 
all of which queries he has been obliged to return a respectful but 
inflexible negative. The death of an actor in New York last week 
named Witiiam CakLeron furnished material for the mistake, 
which is gradually being corrected by the press. | 

—Mr. Roperr Garrett's beautiful and costly gift to Baltimore 


of a fountain has arrived in that city from Paris, and will take its | 


place among the notable art treasures of Mount Vernon Square. 
—After an absence of eleven‘vears, Mr. Mosier Has re- 
turned to New York from Europe. His picture * Le Retour’ has 
been bought by the Frengh government for the Luxembourg Pal- 
ace; and his “ Last Sacrament,” reproduced in of 
May 2, received a prize of $2500 in the American Art Gallery. 
—The Emperors of Germany and Austria were. more demon- 
strative than usual at their annual meeting at Gastein last month. 
When the Emperor Francis JOskPH was dressing for his departure, 
the Emperor Witttam determined to bid him good-by a second 
time, and came near hurting himself seriously by falling on the 
staircase while hurrving to his Majesty's room, although the Em- 


peror Francis Josep, having heard of his arrival, tried: to stop 


him from going up. ? 


—Some Russian troops were being transported on @ steamer in 


the Black Sea. The waves rolled heavily, and the séldiers were 
in danger of falling into the water. A surgeon, Dr. Skartatim, 
suggested that means be taken to prevent the calamity.. * What 
matters it?” replied an officer; “ we have enough of that sort of 
merchandise. A soldier is not like a horse. for the loss of which 
we are held responsible.” Not long ago a young commissariat 
officer named DaNTCHENKO committed suicide, because, as he wrote 
tu his wife, * The soldiers and wagoners of my brigade are im rags ; 
they freeze ax they sleep on the bare ground, and I can do flothing 
to help them.” 

—The London Spectator has some appreciative words*for /x 


Partnership: Studies in Story-telling, by Branpex Mattuews and | 


H. U. Bunner—“ a pleasant, readable volume.” 
_—Mr. AnprEwW Lana, the poet, has been amusing himself by 
writing a letter to Percy Byssue He informs 
that “the world is no better than the world you knew. This will 
disappoint you, who had a passion for reforming it. Atheists, 


you will regret to hear, are still unpopular; but the next Parlia- 


ment must do something for Mr. Braptaven. You should have 
known him while you were in the Queen Mab stage. Yout weaker 
admirers are now disputing as to whether it was your heart, or a 
less dignified and perhaps more troublesome organ, which escaped 
the flames of the funeral pyre. An enemy of yours finds that you 
had ‘a little turned-up nose.’ ” 7 : 


—When Mr. Juttan Hawrnorng, says the James's Gazette, 


introduced the novel-reading public to an aristecratic hero who 
dwelt in a caravan and liked it, the critics shook their heads. But 
already Mr. HawtHornk has his revenge; for this year a tour in a 
caravan promises to be the fashionable anjusement for the season. 
There are only two prominent drawbacks: it is expensive, and 


landed proprietors are occasionally irritable when they find a band 


of vagrants squatting on their territory. 
—The funeral of General Grant was described at length by 
cable to the London papers, one of which informs its readers that 


a notable feature of the procession in New York was the hdrse- 


General Grant rode in many of his battles. “The old charger, 
saddled and bridled ready for the field, was led behind the cata- 
falque,” all of which might have been, but was not. 


—A water-color painter, Mr. W. W. Fenn, who has recently be- _ 


come totally blind, writes: “ The difference between the ‘sleeping 
and waking state is not so marked as might at first be expected, 
for, unless by an effort I remind myself that I am blind, I see mv 
friend, after a fashion, while I am awake and talking to him, nearly 
as vividly as I should do at times in a dream, the fact that in re- 
ality I can not see him in either state being scarcely more present 
to me in one than in the other.” 

—The Rev. H. R. Hawets, whd will soon visit this country, is a 
Broad-Churchman, an excellent musician, a popular preacher, and 
an expert in methods of hygicne. 
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THE HOBOKEN ELEVATED RAILROAD.—[{See Pace 587.} 
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THE SEMI-CENTENARY OF 
MELBOURNE. 

Ir the lookout man at George Town River, 
Tamar Heads, Tasmania, formerly Van Diemen’s 
Land, in July, 1835, had foreseen the great future 
which was to grow from the “ ‘tween-decks” of 
the fiftv-ton schooner Anferprise floating past, 
bound for the then unknown regions of Port 
Phillip, some two hundred miles away across Bass’s 
Strait, it is highly probable that he would have 
thrown down his old-fashioned telescope, thrown 
up his position as a British government officer, 
and prayed to be allowed to join the adventurers 
who were vovaging to found Melbourne, Australia. 

It is remarkable that, at a time when Austra- 
lian settlement was planned only for convicts, six 
freemen — Messrs. Fawkner, Lancy, Evans, W. 
Jackson, S. Jackson, and Marr—should have had 
the courage to fit out and load a craft, to found a 
free settlement in a country which the officers of 
his Majesty's ships Calceuffa and Ocean had in 
1808 conilemned as “unfit for convict settle- 
ment,” from “a total want of fresh-water” and a 
soil incapable of successful cultivation, and in 
1804 abandoned. Not only had the district been 
condemned by the British, but by the French also, 
who left no record of their failure to found a set- 
tlement but the name “French” for an island in 
Western Port Bay. It was on the shores of this 
Western Port Bay that the bold British adven- 
turers from Van Diemen’s Land made good their 
first Janding in the Port Phillip District, three 
weeks after leaving their homes on the other side 
of Bass’s Strait; but failing to find permanent 
fresh-water after nine days’ search, they took to 
their Enterprise, and on the 16th of August, 1835, 
entered Port Phillip Heads. The eastern shores 
of this now well-known bay were searched for 
sixteen days, without success, for permanent 
fresh-water. 

August 30, however, the pioneers made anoth- 
er venture in the whale-boat; the Yarra-Yarra 
River was explored for about seven miles, staked 
for sailing directions, and before night the schoon- 
er Enterprise was safely moored to overhanging 
trunks in a wide pool, into which the purest fresh- 


_ water came flowing from amongst the trees. The 


next day they landed, pitched their tents, and Au- 
gust being the proper season in Australia, began 
to form a garden, planting their fruit trees, sow- 
ing their flower seeds, and insuring future food 
by ploughing and sowing five acres of wheat—all 
done in less than a week ! 

Another party of adventurers from Van Die- 
men’s Land had landed, under the guidan® of 
John Batman, on the western shores of Port Phil- 
lip Bay, fully eighty miles by land from the Yarra- 
Yarra River settlement, with the intention of es- 
tablishing cattle and sheep stations, but not to 
found a township. Hearing from the natives 
that white men were settling upon what Batman’s 
party regarded as their property by right of pur- 
chase,.a deputation was sent to the Yarra-Yarra 
River settlement to warn off the Auferprise party, 
but returned with a sharp rebuff. 

It had happened that, when Batman's party 
first landed, there was among the aborigines who 
had come to look on, a tall, naked man of a 
brown color, who moved about and showed more 
curiosity than the rest of the tribe. So en- 
rious was this tall man that he came into Bat- 
man’s camp, tried to speak intelligibly, and fail- 
ing to make -himself understood, as a last re- 
source showed his bare arm, on which the aston- 
ished: Englishmen saw tattooed the letters “ W. 
B.” Again the tall brown man endeavored wo 
make himself understood, and failed, until he 
saw the camp cook holding a fresh loaf, and 
pointing nervously to it, gasped out, “* Bread !” 

This unintelligible man was William Buckley, 
a runaway convict from the ultimately abandon- 
ed settlement of 1803, a naked savage in the 
wilds of Australia in 1835! Naturally, he was 
made welcome. He regained his English speech, 
and in a few davs did good service as interpreter. 
When the deputation was sent to warn off the 
Enterprise party, Buckley acted as guide. No 
fighting took place. Self-preservation compelled 
all the whites to combine, as Buckley told them 
that the blacks had gathered with the intention 
vf murdering the settlers and taking their stores. 

This adventure had the effect of showing the 
few white men the folly of disunion. Batman 
built a house on a small hill about a quarter of a 
mile down-stream from the Fawkuer settlement. 
From this time the township grew dav by day. 
In 1836 these settlers and their straggling huts 
were placed under British rule, and Captain Lons- 
dale was sent from Sydney to take charge. Sir 
Richard Bourke, Governor of New South Wales, 
also sent surveyors from Sydney to lay out a town- 
ship on the spot selected by Fawkner’s party, and 
in 1837 paid it an official visit, naming the twentv- 
monthi-old settlement * Melbourne,” after the then 
Prime Minister of England. 

In November, 1850, this settlement, fifteen 
vears old, in what had been officially abandoned 
as a desert, received its independence, was freed 
from the government of Sydney, New South Wales, 
gave itself up to rejoicing, and on the Ist of July, 
1851, made its bow in Melbourne to the “ Lien- 
tenant-Governor of Victoria,” the new name of 
the Port Phillip District. 

It is entirely out of the question, with the lim- 
ited space at command, to give here even an out- 
line of the political and social history of Mel- 
hourne in the interval between the establishment 
of Victoria as a separate colony and the present 
time. Such an account would be the story of an 
ever-growing, ever-energetic, and ever-pugnacious 
population, gradually getting more and more its 
own way in spite of the influence of the mother 
country. The greatest of all the impulses to its 
prosperity came from the discovery of gold in 
1851, but the invasion that followed this discov- 
ery threw upon the government a task to which 
in the nature of things it could not be wholly 
equal. The people had to assume for themselves 
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the functions of government, and showed no dis- 
position to abandon them when the emergency 
had passed. The naval martinet who was Gov- 
ernor-General at the time tried to deal with the 
lawless thousands as if they were but a handful 
of mutineers. When some of them were brought 
to trial in Melbourne for defying the constituted 
authorities, the jury acquitted and the crowd ap- 
plauded the culprits. A new constitution was 
prepared in imitation of the British system. But 
the Lower House, representing numbers, soon 
grew too powerful for the Upper, representing 
property, and after collisions and dead-locks, the 
Upper gave way, and the people had their will. 
A “land question” and a state church question 
arose, and were decided in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority, There was a long and 
hard struggle over the question of protection, but 
this too was settled in defiance of the trading 
and the official classes, and protection to home 
industry became the policy of Victoria in 1866. 
The Chinese question was treated in very much 
the same spirit in which it had been dealt with 
in the United States. Education was made free, 
secular, and compulsory. The Upper Chamber 
itself was remodelled so as to represent people 
and not property. But throughout these and 
other agitating conflicts of the conservatives with 
the “fierce democratie,” the prosperity of Mel- 
bourne continued and increased. Victoria is now 
a modern self-governing state, very loosely at- 
tached to the parent nation, and this political 
basis has been reached just as the first genera- 
tion of native-born are becoming householders 
and heads of families, and when everything is 
prosperous, a8 is shown by the revenue to her 
treasury reaching £6,000,000 from a population 
of 950,000, with an indebtedness per head of £26 
for money borrowed to construct public works. 

Melbourne is favorably situated as regards its 
geographical position—37° 49’ 28’’ south latitude, 
144° 58’ 35” east longitude—which gives it a good 
climate, and places it centrally as regards the im- 
portant cities of Sydney, Adelaide, and Hobart, 
respectively the seats of government of the colo- 
nies of New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. It thus becomes the meeting-place 
fur visitors from the three neighboring colonies, 
and bids fair to become the Paris of the southern 
hemisphere for pleasure-seekers. It enjoys the 
products of the surrounding colonies, as their sea- 
sons vary from its own, and sends to them manu- 
factured goods to an enormous extent. What- 
ever the cause, it is generally admitted that Mel- 
bourne men are to be distinguished from the resi- 
dents of the neighboring colonies by greater en- 
ergy and vivacity. Certainly elderly Melbourne 
men carry their years in a far more sprightly way 
than do the men of Sydney, Adelaide, or Hobart, 
and with a still more cheerful alacrity than do 
men of similar ages in English cities. 

Half the population is now native-born. The 
present ministry points with pride to the large 
proportion of native-born men it contains. Mel- 
bourne working-men have enjoved for thirty vears 
the advantage of dividing the twenty-four hours 
by three, and apportioning them equally to work, 
recreation, and rest. Food is good, cheap, and 
varied. A really first-claxs practical education 
is not only provided, but imposed. Free libra- 
ries containing thousands of volumes are open 
throughout the week-days until ten o'clock at 
night. There is a university aiming to teach 
the higher branches of education. There are 
well-endowed colleges for the training of reli- 
gious teachers to be supported without state aid, 
schools for drawing, subsidized by the state, and 
x school of painting established in connection 
with the National Gallery of Paintings by lead- 
ing European masters. 

in laying out Melbourne great judgment was 
shown in marking off large areas for parks 
and pleasure gardens. Those that were planted 
with European trees now form healthy lungs to a 
large city, and will certainly tend to continue that 
immunity from disease and epidemics which Mel- 
bourne has up to the present timeenjoved. It must 
he considered remarkable that it is impossible to 
tind a pock-marked face amongst the native-born, 
or to hear a fear expressed, during the hottest 
days, of hydrophobia. 

The main streets of Melbourne are ninety-nine 
feet wide, and run at right angles to each other. 
The roads are macadamized, a system of tram- 
ways being perfected, the foot-paths paved and 
all well lighted. The water supply is good and 
abundant, distributing itself by gravitation from 
mountains twenty miles away. 

The general appearance of the country round 
Melbourne ig undulating, pretty, useful rather 
than pictune@gue, and in its native state timbered 
with evergreen hard-wood trees. All European 
trees grow readily, and the fresh green of their 
deciduous foliage is shown to great advantage in 
contrast with the sombre hues of Australian eu- 
calyptuses, known amongst the residents by the 
generic term “ gums.” 

With such surroundings, with the purest of 
blue skies, bright sunshine, plentiful food, em- 
ployment for short hours, and liberal pay, it is to 
be expected that the native-born will show char- 
acteristics somewhat different from those pos- 
sessed by the parent stock. Greater activity leads 
the whole Melbourne community to seek open-air 
recreation. It is noticeable that the adults of 
both sexes are too restless to care much for in- 
doors. In the evening, groups are seen walking 
and talking, the young men discussing athletic 
sports, and the young women also showing great 
interest in these pastimes. It is no uncommon 
occurrence for 10,000 people to pay for admittance 
to a cricket match, and 26,000 assemble to enjoy 
the sight of a game of foot-ball. Over horse- 
racing and boat races public excitement spreads 
until at times all work appears to be forgotten. 
One hundred thousand spectators last year ed 
vn at the running for the “ Melbourne Cup.” 

In all public amusements Melbourne stands pre- 
eminent in Australia. With all its readiness for 


amusements, however, the population must be con- 
sidered as inclined to be saving, when over 80,000 
persons deposit money in the government savings- 
banks in Melbourne, besides supporting a large 
number of building societies and other institutions 
devised for helping the native-born to occupy their 
own houses. All landed property has of late 
vears greatly risen in price; recently £910 per 
foot was paid for frontages to one of the princi- 
pal streets, being double the amount realized for 
the same land twelve years before. 

Melbourne in 1885, with its population of over 
300,000, is healthy, wealthy, and prosperous, ruled 
by a Governor, Sir Henry Loch, who is very popu- 
lar, and there is no apparent prospect of any 
“burning question.” A better time than this 
could hardly be desired to record the progress of 
the City of the Southern Hemisphere, at the close 
of its fiftieth year since the Fawkner party laid 
the foundation of what undoubtedly promises to 
become an important nation. 


Sr. Kiva, Meceovrne, Vicronria, 1885. 


PAUL CREW’S STORY.* 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 


Avutuor or “ La Fortunina,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue ship was a wreck; but though the sea had 
swallowed all that she could, human life, at least, 
had been snatched from her grasp. 

Paul and his men had worked well. 

Of all the hands that had gone down with the 
foundering of the Spanish smack, not one life had 
been lost. 

When Phoebe, awakened from her sleep beside 
the bov by the guns of the distressed ship, and 
unable to lie still in ignorance of the peril of 
those whom she loved, had made the best of her 
way down to the beach, in company with the 
wives of two of the other boatmen, she had found 
her husband and Foster knee-deep in the foaming 
surf, hanging on desperately to a rope which Paul 
had just shot out. They had all clung on to the 
ropes, she and the other women too, and—by good 
luck, Paul said ; by courage and presence of mind, 
said others—the Spanish captain and all his crew 
were brought safely to land. 

Phoebe was proud of her husband and Paul 
proud of his wife. 

When all had been done that could be done, 
and the foreign sailors were bestowed in the cot- 
tages until the storm had abated and day had 
come, and they could be sent to the town to head- 
quarters, Paul had gone up home with his wife 
and had kissed her very tenderly. 

He thought he had not kissed her as tenderly 
as might be on the previous evening, when he had 
parted from her in haste and excitement, and when 
she had thrown her arms about his neck. 

But he kissed her very tenderly now, and kissed 
his boy too, as he lay there, still asleep in his 
peaceful innocence. 

He was so happy that he had not noticed that 
Pheebe’s lips had trembled as she kissed him, and 
that her eyes had kept wandering to the door, as 
though in search of some one who did not come. 

If he had notived he would have understood 
the matter at once, and would have assured his 
wife that their friend was quite safe, and was only 
busy executing orders that he had given him. 

But he noticed nothing. 

He had had but a few moments to spare at that 
hour, and he bad used those to swallow a hasty 
glass of good warm stuff, and to run eagerly over 
the events of the night, giving plenty of praise 
wherever praise was due, but in no way scrupling 
to take to himself a fair share of the merit of 
having saved the lives of the Spanish crew. 

He wished he could have saved the ship too, 
hut nobody even suggested that that could ever 
have been possible. 

Her pilot had been ignorant of the coast, and 
had run in at a wrong point, and in such a gale 
there had never been any hope. 

There she lay on the rocks beneath the cliff, 
fast filling with water, all her previous cargo of 
wines and spirits scattered to the waves, her sails 
rent and’ her masts down, fallen from their gal- 
lant height. 

It was a sad sight, and as Paul stood on the 
beach in the fitful afternoon sunshine of the day 
following the storm he could not but think, al- 
most with a superstitious dread, of this terrible 
ocean beside which he had lived all his life, and 
yet whose moods he had not yet learned; of this 
treacherous immensity which could seem to smile 
so kindly when most it meant to punish, and held 
the lives and the fortunes of men so lightly in its 
vast grasp that what might appear to be the safest 
and fairest should turn and reveal within it the 
jaws of death itself. 

He looked as sadly at it all as though he had 
been looking into a picture of life itself; but thal 
would have been a frame of mind far removed 
from the ken of good, simple, open-hearted Paul 
Crew, and was not at all his train of thought at 
the moment. 

He was merely wondering at this fickle face of 
Nature, and at the cruelty of it all. For who that 
had seen her as she was last night, in the blaze 
of her lightning and the fury of her waves and 
storm, could have believed that the sun would 
rise upon the marsh-land on the morrow as though 
nothing had happened to bring sorrow and dis- 
aster on the peaceful shore since last the golden 
glory bade it farewell, and kissed its brown shades 
with lingering rosy light ¥ 

The sea was still turbid and murky with sand 
that had been churned from its furthermost depths 
and sea-weed that floated upon its surface; the 
waves still broke upon the beach with a mighty 
curl of water and breaking of foam and dashing 

* Begun in Waerxcy No. 1490. 
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of spray and boiling of frothy surf, but the sky 
above was fair and bright, with only the, great 
masses of white cloud that tell of a storm that 
has been, banked and grouped upon its surface 
to relieve the monotony of blue. | 

The land was a beautiful land on this movin> 
mellow, lingering summer’s day; but though Xe. 
ture shone again, radiant, the signs of the desu|,. 
tion that she had wrought in her anger were not 
wanting, and Paul, even if unconsciously to him- 
self, felt. the sense of unrest. 

He could not have told why it was that he was 
unrestful. 

Thinking of the sad fortunes of the Spanish 
captain, the remnants of whose valuable cargo 
were slowly floating ashore in the billows of the 
turbulent ocean, he could not but feel that he 
must be thankful for the blessings that were his, 
while sorrowful for the fate that was others’. 

He was thankful, but he was anxious too, with 
a kind of unacknowledged, unexplained disquict, 
which caused him to swear to himself that he 
would never again meddle in things that were 
outside of his ken. 

He was afraid lest the storm might have dam- 
aged the hop garden, and he dared not leave his 
post to go arid inquire. Ever since daybreak 
neither master nor men had ventured to take a 
moment’s rest; for since the storm had begun to 
abate, and the rescued crew had been dixpatched 
to shelter in the town, there had been work enoug! 
to do in patrolling the beach to guard the salvage 
stock—for one of the men had had to be dix. 
patched to the town to give notice of the wreck 
to the officers of the customs. 

All day long curious flasks and wicker-work 
bottles had kept floating ashore, which it required 
every attention to save from the pilfering of the 
fisher-fulk from neighboring villages, who had 
collected with astonishing rapidity as soon as the 
rumor of a wreck got afloat, and were not slow in 
appropriating to themselves whatever they could 
lay their hands on when no vigilant eyes were 
looking. 

With so many things to see to, it had been im- 
possible for Paul to leave the shore; but though 
he had stood there, watching every stroller who 
came along, with a keen eye, and never took his 
attention quite away from the yellow sands upon 
which the murky waves were washing such strange 
booty amid their sea-weed and pebbles, there were 
thoughts in his mind which did not relate to the 
sea or the salvage. 

He was wondering how rouch damage the storm 


chad done to the hop harvest. He knew that it 


was not likely entirely to have ruined a crop that 
looked so well yesterday, but he was afraid that 
the rain and the wind must have beaten it all 
down, and he knew that the picking would be 
very difficult under such conditions, and that 
much must anvhow be lost. He felt sure of this, 
but he wanted to know how much was lost, and 
he wished he could spare time to go up and see. 
He would have sent some one up with a message 
to his friend, the farmer with whom he was in 
partnership, but he did not care to confess the 
matter to anybody, for very few of the neighbors 
knew of his little speculation, and he thought he 
would rather they should not know. 

lt was not usual for a coast-guard officer to 
meddle in agricultural matters; they rarely had 
even such little means as Paul had scraped to- 
gether; so no one was likely to think of it. Should 
he send the wife up? 

He ahnost thought he would, and then again he 
changed his mind. 

If the news should not be good, he would rather 
tell her himself. 

It was not a very terrible matter, for it could 
not possibly be a complete loss; but still he would 
rather tell her himself. So he waited, and watched 
the sea and the shore and the wrecked ship be- 
yond the rocks. 

The custom-house officers had not yet arrived 
to take possession of her, as they were bound to 
do, and it was Paul’s duty to keep her in sight 
until that time, and to prevent any one from ap- 
prouching ber. 

Thirty vears ago there were still plenty of fish- 
ermen living along the coast who grew quite rich 
off the gains they made from the selling of goods 
they had stolen from wreeks to any dwellers in 
the neighborhood who would not be likely to in- 
quire two particularly into the source whence they 
had been derived. 

Paul had caught one of them himself not more 
than two nights ago, and he knew there were plen- 
ty more of the same sort prowling about now and 
seeking their opportunity. 

It was now getting on toward afternoon. The 
wind was still fresh, but the sea was going down, 
and the gray sea-gulls that had been skimming 
its surface all the morning took wider circles, and 
swooped down for their fuod from higher flights 
above the waves. 

Phoabe came out from the cottage and down 
the beach, leading the boy by the hand. The 
wind caught her skirts as she walked, and blew 
them about so as to display the form of the grace- 
ful figure within; it caught her brown curly hair 
too, and tossed it so that she vainly strove to keep 
it in order with her hand. 

“Aren't you coming im to dinner, father?” 
asked she. “ It’s nearly three o'clock.” 

Paul turned round and went up toward her. 
He thought she looked very beautiful, standing 
there in the sunshine and the breeze. He thouglit 
it, but did not say it, because there were men stand- 
ing about who might be within hearing. He did 
not even kiss her now, but he looked at her proud- 
lv and lovingly. 

“I can’t leave the shore till the lieutenant 
comes, sweetheart,” said he. “I mustn't be off 
duty when my superiors come around, you know. 
But you go in and have your dinner with the lit- 
tle chap. I can wait.” . 

“ Johnnie has had his,” answered Phoebe. “ He 
was hungry. But if you must needs be down 
here, I'll fetch you something.” 
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Paul smiled, and Phoebe ran up to the house, 
‘caving the child with his father. 
“[ want to go out and see the ship, father, 

newan the boy at once, “ Will vou take me?” 

“Well, I can’t take you yet awhile, my boy,” 
caid Paul. ‘“ You must wait.” 

“] don’t want to wait,” he grumbled. “Can't 
{ go with Jack 

Jack isn’t here; he’s gone to town on a job 
or me.” 

“He’s back again, then,” nodded the boy, sa- 
«aciously. “I saw him just now.” 

~ Phebe came down the beach as the child spoke, 
carrving a plate, tied up in a handkerchief, and a 
nug in her other hand. 

“Do you know if Jack is back again, mother Y” 
acked Paul. “I sent him to town with the mes- 
age. But if he were back he would surely come 
straight to me.” 

Pheebe was silent a moment. Then she said, 
as she undid the plate out of its wrapper, “ He 
is home; he came to the cottage for you.” 

“Why, he might have known I'd be down 
here,” answered Paul, “ without going to the cot- 
tage first. Anyway, he might come now.” 

Paul turned and looked up the beach toward 
the cottage. He was vexed with Foster for not 
coming, for if he had come to relieve him he might 
perhaps have found time to run up to the village 
hefore the officers arrived. “I can’t think what 
ails the lad of late,” he began, half annoyed. “ Or, 
rather, [can think, but I wonder it makes him for- 
get his duty.” 

He stopped, for, looking down at the child, he 
saw that the big brown eyes were fixed upon him 
inquiringly. 

“There! run away and play down on the sand, 
laddie,” be said. ‘There are lots of nice things 
to find to-day. But give us a kiss first.” 

The boy leaped to his father’s arms, and then, 
scrambling down again, was about to run off. 

“ What, not one for me?” said Phebe, in her 
deep, tender tones; never quite so tender, never 
quite so yearning with love, as when she spoke to 
her child. 

The boy ran back to her gleefully, and Paul 
smiled as he watched the mother take him up 
and press him to her heart in a kind of tumultu- 
ous way, as if the joy she had in him, and the 
might that she felt within her to protect and to 
cherish him, were greater than she could keep 
within bounds. . 

The child ran off to his play, and Paul turned 
to his wife. 

“He's a rare boy, that one; isn’t he, Phabe?” 
he smiled. “There never was such another. 
God grant we may be able to do the best for 
him!” he added, with a half sigh. 

He was thinking of his venture, and if it would 
turn out to be the best thing he could have done 
with the little nest-egg which he had laid by for 
his child. 

“Yes, God grant it!” echoed Phaebe, almost 
below her breath, clasping her hands and looking 
out sadly over the sea, 

Paul looked at her. He did not know that she 
had realized the affair of the hop garden enough 
for it to cause her any anxiety. 

“ Well, at all events, we can but do our best, 
dear,” he said, tenderly. 

And then, taking the mug of ale which she had 
heen holding toward him, he said, in a different 
tone: “ But do you know, wife, I've been wonder- 
ing once or twice of late what it is that ails Jack 
Foster. He dvesn’t seem to me so bright as he 
used to be. I wonder if that love affair of his 
is going all straight? Has he told you about it?” 

’heebe turned away her head. 

The boy was playing on the sand a hundred 
vards off, and he was venturing perilously near 
the waves, 

Take care, Johnnie—take care,” she called. 
Paul did not notice that she had not answered 
hix question. He went on as if he had not put it. 

“T have been wondering whether, maybe, Nan 
Drew isn’t playing fast and loose with him, or, 
maybe, he playing with her, but that I could 
scarcely believe of Jack. I haven't had time to 
tell you yet, we’ve been so busy, but last night, as 
| came home from town, I passed them in the 
fir wood up yonder on the crest of the hill.” 

Phoebe made a dash toward the child. He had 
let a wave come right over his feet, and was wet 
through. 

“Now, Johnnie, you mustn’t do that again,” 
- said, “or else I shall have to take you in- 

oors.” 
_ Paul sauntered down after her, and continued, 
in a low voice. 

“The girl was crying,” said he; “I could hear 
her sobbing away softly, as if her heart would 
break. There must have been something amiss, 
and yet I can’t believe the fault was his, for he 
“as talking to her as gently and as lovingly as 
though he would give his life to save her from 
sorrow,” 

“No, I don’t think it was his fault,” murmur- 
ed Phoebe, in a muffled voice. 

“T joked him about it a bit last night,” went 
y) Paul, “but he didn’t say much, and I didn’t 

aad bother him. It seems more a woman's 
peace than a man’s to do that kind of thing. 
“"PPosing you were to talk to him, wife? You 
_ 1 be able to do some good. Think of it, will 
: “Yes, Pll think of it,” murmured Phoebe at 
ast, in the same voice and after a long pause. 
> . want him to settle the thing and have done. 
I n't be the man he was until he has, of that 
|. Quite sure. Fancy him lounging about all 
"* Ume and not coming to report himself !” 
eh ul turned up the beach toward the cottage 
he spoke. 

‘I'll just go and look after him,” he said. 

“carcely more than five minutes passed before 
‘aul came back again with Foster: but as he 
turned the corner of his co where apparent- 
fonnd his comrade, he saw that Phoebe 

‘irown herself down on the shingle above 
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the wet sands, and was clasping Johnnie to her 
breast and rocking herself to and fro as though 
in grievous pain or agitation. 

He hastened toward her, leaving Foster a step 
or two behind. 

She did not seem to have heard him coming, 
for she did not move at his approach, but still 
rocked herself to and fro, and subbed with soft, 
moaning sobs that somehow brought vaguely to 
his mind something that he had heard a short 
time ago. 

And as he came near he could hear her mur- 
muring mournfully to the child whom she press- 
ed to her heart, “Oh, Johnnie, what shall I do? 
Johnnie, my darling—my little darling, my only 
hope—what shall I do?” 


(TO BK OONTINUED.] 


THE TRIAL YACHT RACES. 


Tue three trial races under the direction of 
the Regatta Committee of the New York Yacht 
Club, for the purpose of enabling the special 
committee of five on the America’s cup to judge 
cf the sailing qualities of the different yachts, 
and to select the fastest as the champion of the 
club in its proposed races with the British cutter 


. Genesta for the possession of that most valued tro- 


phy, were sailed August 21, 22,and 24. The first 
race was over a course twenty statute miles to 
windward and return, in a fresh, whole-sail breeze ; 
the second, in light airs, was over three sides of a 
triangle, each thirteen and one-third miles long, 
two legs with quartering wind, and one leg near- 
ly dead to windward; the third was over the 
course of the New York Yacht Club, from off Bay 
Ridge, Long Island, down and around buoys No. 10 
and No. 84, thence out to the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship, returning over the same course, and finish- 
ing at buoy No. 15, just below the Narrows. In 
this race the wind was moderate at the start, pal- 
try during the crossing of the Lower Bay, a good 
sailing breeze to the light-ship and in again, and 
a fresh breeze at the finish. The wind varied in 
direction from west-southwest to southwest. 

The yachts which started in these trials were 
the new iron centre-board sloop Priscilla, the Bos- 
ton centre-board sloop Puritan, Mr. A. Rogers's 
cutter Bedouin, and Mr. Josepa centre- 
board sloop Gracie. The latter two had a pri- 
vate match of 8250 a side on each race, as it 
was well understood from the first that neither of 
these boats had any chance of winning against 
the other pair, Their owners consented to start 
them in order to enable the committee to compare 
the speed of the new boats with theirs. 

The tests were very satisfactory, the wind 
varying sufficiently in force during the trials to 
text the boats, and yet keeping sufficiently steady 
in direction during each contest to afford a fair 
indication of the true rate of speed. The Puri- 
tan won the first and third raves, and the Pris- 
cilla the second, The Gracie beat the Bedouin 
in the second and third trials, and was beaten by 
the Bedawin in the first. 

The result of the contests seems to be that for 
all-round work, that is, in all weathers, the 2,/- 
fun is better than the Prise//a. Her victory in 
the first race was decided; she beat the J’risxei//a 
eleven minutes and twelve seconds. In the see- 
ond, the victory of the iron sloop was largely due 
to an error in judgment on the part of the Juri. 
fun’s people in breaking tacks with the /’rixe///a, 
and allowing her to go off alone and find a favoring 
slant of wind. The third race was sailed under 
circumstances of wind and weather most favora- 
ble to the Prisedla, vet she found it impossible to 
shake the white Puritan off, and the result show- 
ed the Boston sloop a winner by a very small 
margin, Since the trial races took place the se- 
lection of the J’urifaw as the American repre- 
sentative has been made, 

The contests have not attracted as many spec- 
tators as might have been anticipated in view of 
the wide-spread interest-taken in the result all 
over the country, and-more particularly in New 
England. Only one Eastern yaclit, the Fortuna, 
was present. General Bur.er, the present own- 
er of the America, the otiginal winner of the eup, 
barely made his appearance with her on the day 
appointed for the first trial, when, in consequence 
of calm, no trial was had, and then sent his boat 
away to the eastward. Op this first day one of 
the Iron Steamboat Company’s boats was crowd- 
ed, but the disappointment was so keen on this 
day that but few patronized the boat on the sec- 
dnd day, and on the third she was withdrawn. 

Of the three contests, the first was by far the 
most interesting and the most valuable as an in- 
dication to the committee which yacht they should 
select. The wind was south, and the yachts start- 
ed with working topsails set. The Puritan's skip- 
per miscalculated the time a trifle, and made a 
poor start. There were only two minutes of grace 
allowed after the starting signal, and there was 
no time to correct errors. The mark boat lay to 
the eastward of the Scotland Light-ship, with her 
head to the northward, the line being between her 
and the ship. The Puritan had reached across 
the bow of the mark boat, going with wind abeam 
and starboard sheets flattened, and when nearly 
over to a line north from the ship, the signal was 
given. She hauled to at once, but could not wea- 
ther the light-ship, and so had to tack, and was 
upon the line on starboard tack before she could 
gather much way, her time and that of the Pris- 
cilla being taken together, although the latter was 
in position to reach directly across her bow on the 
port tack. The Gracie also weathered her. From 
the time, therefore, at the finish may be deducted 
at least a minute lost here at the start. 

All four yachts went over with topsails set, the 
wind just strong enough to ridge the ocean with 
white-caps, and freshening, with breezy appear- 
ances all around the horizon. The tide was set- 
ting to the northward, and the Gracie, with Cap- 
tain “Jor” Ettsworra at the wheel, led the Bed- 
onin in-shore, where the tide was slackest. Had 


“the Priscilla dared to permit the Puritan to go 
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hunting for a slant of wind, and followed the 
Bedouin and Uracie in-shore, she would not have 
been so badly beaten at the end, for that this was 
the best tack was proven by the fact that when 
the Bedouin came off-shore, at the end of the 
reach, she was not far behind the Puritan, and 
was ahead of the Priscilla. 

The Priscilla’s great loss was in this first long 
reach on port tack. Possibly, in trying to make 
her point as high as the Boston boat, her com- 
mander pinned her sheets down tuo close, and 
deadened her way. Certain it is that the Puritan 
dropped her from the weather quarter to leeward of 
the wake, and outsailed her as well. The Bedouin 
coming off on starboard tack, with right of wav, 
forced her about, and completed her discomfiture. 
For full ten minutes she was anchored practically 
under the Bedouin’s lee quarter, getting all the back 
draught from her sails, and then Mr. Rogers po- 
litely tacked, and let the big sloop out of her 
trouble. After this, although the Priscilla gained, 
the gain was not much. The freshening breeze 
and increasing sea had called all hands to house 
topmasts, although they still lugged whole main- 
sails. The Puritan, however, carried her topsail 
for some time after the Priscilla had taken hers 
in, and it is this interval that Mr. Burns has 
selected as the moment of his illustration. Now 


the Priscilla, getting down to her work, appeared - 


to hold the Puritan very well. In fact, she does 
better when away from her. When close to her, 
and trying to equal her in weatherly quality, the 
Priscilla comes to supreme grief. The Boston 
boat is a marvel in this respeet; she probably 
works in seven points, and the Priscilla must have 
eight. The Bedouin“ made a show” of the Gracie 
at this weather work in the constantly increasing 
wind and sea. The Gracie never did and never 
will like such conditions; there was never an in- 
tention of subjecting her to such when she was 
built. In the run in the Priscilla outran the 
Puritan 2 minutes 29 seconds. To windward the 
Puritan beat the Priscilla 12 minutes 37 seconds. 

In the second race the Priscilla beat the Puri- 
tun on the first leg 1 minute 13 sevonds, run- 
ning with light air on starboard quarter. The 
Boston boat had all that score wiped out and 
was making one for herself in less than an hour 
after she hauled up on a wind. The wind was 
exceeding paltry, and so it happened that after 
the Puritan had obtained a weatherly lead of a 
half-mile the two yachts were reaching in on 
port tack, and the Puritan, thinking she saw 
wind coming from southeast, tacked and went 
to have the first share of it. The /risci/la went 
on eight minutes, got a slant from the westward, 
tacked, and reached for the mark, and got it 1 
minute 49 seconds ahead of her miscalculating 
rival. To that she added 3 minutes 57 seconds 
on the run home. 

Race No. 3 was a tie, if ever there was one. 
No two boats ever sailed more evenly, and at the 
close the snow-white Bostonian was 41 seconds 
to the good. To that the Priscil/a was obliged to 
add 1 minute 11 seconds for allowance of time.. 

Both boats are good—a full half-hour better 
than anvthing ever seen here over a forty-mile 
course. Had the Puritan not been built, the Pris- 
cilla would have been considered a wonder. She is 
the typical American centre-buard sloop ; not as 
flat and shallow or as flaring forward as the Gracie 
or the Fanny, but just such a boat as the Mischief, 
of which she is an enlarged copy. The Puritan is 
different from anything ever turned out in either 
this country or Great Britain, and has the sharp 
bottom of the cutter with the beam of the skim- 
ming dish. She completely upsets the hitherto 
accepted theory that “ you can’t have beam and 
depth also; if you want speed, you must have 
the narrow cutter or the beamy skimming dish.” 
The Puritan shows that all this is arrant non- 
sense, and is without doubt the model of the im- 
mediate future. 


A NEWSPAPER paragraph makes a Philadelphian 
in New York express surprise because the people 
he met in the street 
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selves to a stolid demeanor and a vacuous expres- 


sion, or else they are Italian rag-pickers or Chinese. 


laundrymen, who offer the most perfect models of 
deportment of this sort. 


People in the neighborhood of Quogue, Long 
Island, were treated one night last week to a 
spectacle that is said to be extremely rare. The 
full moon stood over the sea in a clear expanse 
of sky, and illuminating a heavy rain-storm that 


was passing to the northward, brought out a most’ 


distinct rainbow at nine o’chock at night. At first 
glance the bow seemed to show the prismatic 
tints, but under steady gazing it was colorless, or 
at least only a luminous soft gray. The couplet, 
“Rainbow at night, sailors’ delight,” doubtless 
does not refer to a rainbow after sundown; buta 
rainbow by moonlight certainly is a spectacle to 
delight anybody. It is rare, because it does not 
often rain heavily opposite an unclouded full 
moon, which is the only moon powerful enough, 
it is said, to bring a rainbow out. | 


In Berlin they make up carbonic acid gas in 
little solid cylinders which may be carried around 
in the coat pocket. A cylinder one and a half 
inches in diameter and two inches long requires 
five hours to melt away when released from con- 
finement. The uses to which the cylinders are 
put are not stated, but there seems to be no rea- 
son why anybody could not carry one, and, by 
stirring with it for a moment a glass of Croton 
or a glass of flat beer, make soda-water of the 
one and set the other in a lively foam, 


Richard and Elizabeth Wortley, of Sheepshed, 
Leicestershire, England, recently celebrated their 
diamond wedding. “ The registry of the marriage 
in the parish church,” says Galignani’s Messenger, 
“is dated in July, 1815, or when the news of the 
battle of Waterluv was still ringing through the 
country.” 


A report savs that a horse in Brooklyn would 
rather listen to music than eat. The report is 
founded on the fact that whenever a street band 
is playing in front of the stable where the horse 
is kept, the horse will not touch the oats in his 
trough. The inference may not be accurate. ft 
does not follow necessarily that a horse likes mu- 
xic because he does not eat his oats while the mu- 
sic is playing. It nuty be that he wishes the mu- 
sic would gu along so that he will be able to eat. 
It is well known that there are certain kinds of 
music which will destroy the appetite of a horse. 


Christien Svinsden, a native of Stockholn, re- 


cently made a vovage alone from Stockholm to 


London in a boat eighteen feet long and four feet 
wide. He was capsized once in the German Ovean, 
but here for once the small size of bis craft was 
of advantage to him, and he was enabled-easily 
torighther. Running short of provisions, he got 
a fresh supply from a steam-ship boand for Ham- 
burg. Captain Svinsden was the better part of 
twu weeks in making his journey. 


Indian children, it is now known, feel home- 
sickness as keenly as other children do, but ‘it 
operates upon them in a different way. Home- 
sick children generally cry and-mope until either 
their guardians weaken and restore them to the 
desired roof-tree or the children grow tired of erv- 
ing and moping. Reoently three Sioux bovs be- 
came homesick in a school to which they had been 
sent in Indiana. Thev did not ery or mope; thev 
simply dropped from «a window at night and 
started for the Northwest. Notices were sent out 
stating that the bovs were incapabld of taking 
care of themselves, and offering a rew: rd for their 
apprehension; but nothing has been heard of the 
boys, as certainly would have been the case had 
anv serious misfortune befallen them, and by all 
indications the runaways will reach the Northwest 
in due time, thereby working a‘cuge for home- 
sickness in a truly aboriginal and unusual, not to 
say commendable, fashion. 


did not show curiosi- 
tv by looking around 
at or even tore Cas- 
ually inspecting one 
another as they pass- 
ed by. There are 
reasons for believing 
that the writer of the 
paragraph drew upon 
his imagination for 
his facts. First, a 
Philadelphian would 
never permit himself 
to express surprise at 
anything he saw in 
New York; secondly, 
anybody who has ever 
seen a horse fall 
down in this city has 
also then seen curb- 
ings lined with New- 
Yorkers who betray- 
ed the most patient 
and indomitable curi- 
osity; thirdly, ladies 
in New York, as else- 
where in the world, 
very generally look 
around at one an- 
other, and quite fre- 
quently ladies are cu- 
riously observed by 
those of the opposite 
sex; and fourthly, 
those persons in New 
York who betray no 
curiosity at all are ei- 


dé 


ther very fashionable 
le who have care- 
fully trained them- 


Finst Batrure wonder why a fellow gets so dry after a bath?” 
Sroonp Batner. “I suppose it is because you rub yourself dry. Ahem!” 
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THE TRIAL YACHT RACES—TO- WINDWARD IN A FRESH BREEZE 
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| TWO FALLS. 


Ir was a hot afternoon in Sep 
piazzas of the Grand Hotel at Vevay, on Lake 
Geneva, were entirely deserted. The garden in 
front of the hotel was likewise deserted, and lay 
basking in the glare of the afternoon sun; the 
grape-vines drooped beneath the weight of their 
luscious purple and yellow fruit, as if overpow- 
ered by the heat; and Leman was like a mirror— 
not a ripple disturbed its blue surface. Every- 
thing seemed asleep. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the splash 
of oars, and at a short distance from the shore a 
small row-boat came in sight. The long straight 
stroke of oars-in powerful hands sent the little 
thing forward with pleasant and even pace. At 
times it loitered, while the rower let his sculls lie 
at rest, and gazed in peaceful indolence up and 
down the lake; while at other times he brought 
it onward, gently and easily through the hot Sep- 


tember day, along the vine-hung banks. Every 


now and then ke glanced up at the hotel, just vis- 
ible through the trees. 

“So this is Vevay!” he said to himself, as with 
a few more steady strokes he pulled his boat up 
under the shade of some trees which overhung 
the water's edge at the foot of the garden. And 
resting his arms on the oars, he gave himself 
up to 

*“€alm contemplation and poetic ease.” 


As he sat there, with the sun breaking through 
the foliage above him, the birds singing in the 
trees, the fragrance of the vine breathing every- 
where, he looked the personification of enjoy- 
ment—the enjoyment of a sunny nature in an 
idle moment, or rather the enjoyment of a man 
who looks at nature with the soul of a poet and 
artist. He was a man of about five or six and 
twenty, with dark, dreamy eyes, and a firm yet 
flexible mouth. His complexion was so bronzed 
by the sun, and his hair and eyes so dark, he 
might -easily have been mistaken for a native of 
southern Spain or Italy, though he was an Eng- 
lishman by birth. His thick, wavy hair was 
brushed carelessly back from a broad, intellect- 
ual forehead, and his tall, well-knit figure, which 
recently showed such strength and activity, was 
now relaxed into a posture of repose. 

“ Evervthing seems asleep,” he at length mur- 
mured, as he pulled his hat—a somewhat dilapi- 
dated straw one—over his eyes, and gazed up at 
the hotel, which stood at a short distance from 
the lake. “1 wonder where everybodyis? The 
place in itself is lovely—sky, mountains, water, 
trees, perfect; but it wants life; it's two dead. 
Life, life,” and he sighed impatiently. 

At that instant, as if in answer to his sigh, a 
gay voice sounded through the air, singing a 
snatch of some barcarolle, and a light shadow 
darkened the sunny lawn in frent of the hotel; a 
moment more and a young girl, followed by a 
huge shaggy dog, came tripping lightly along 
over the grass through the garden. She was 
dressed in white, with a bunch of wild flowers at 
her belt, and she came merrily down through the 
garden swinging a straw hat in one band, and 
ever and angn glancing back at her shaggy coim- 
panion, who followed somewhat majestically in 
her rear. Arriving at the little pier-at the foot 
of the sloping garden, where boats were usually 
moored ready and in waiting, she halted and 
stood looking eagerly up and down the lake. She 
made a striking picture standing there against a 
background of green trees, with the sunshine 
resting like a halo around her head and lighting 
up her radiant face. “She evidently is not 
asleep,” thought the young artist, as with bis el- 
bows on his knees and his hat drawn over his 
eves he regarded her with interest. Suddenly 
she turned away with a gesture of disappoint- 
ment, and began slowly to retrace her steps to- 
ward the hotel. Then, as if impelled to look once 


more up and down the lake to make sure no boat . 


had escaped her notice, she again halted. As she 
did so her glance fell on the young man who 
had just arrived, and who was now leaning indo- 
lently back in his boat, apparently asleep. For 
a moment or so she stood there gazing at him. 

“Now I wonder if she takes me for a boat- 
man *” meditated he, as her gaze seemed to rivet 
on his blue flannel shirt and old straw hat. - 

“ Now I wonder if that man is only asleep, or 
whether he is drunk ?” meditated she. “I think 


I'll run the risk and find out. I’ve nothing else — 


to do.”” With this virtuous resolve she advanced 


a few steps, and putting her hand up to her . 


mouth, shouted, in French, “ Are you asleep ?” 

“No,” roared the young man, suddenly assum- 
ing a bole upright position in the boat. 

“I want to go for a row,” said the girl, ad- 
vancing a few steps nearer. 

“She evidently does take me for a boatman,” 
he muttered, with momentary resentment; and 
he was about to reply she might go for a dozen 
for all he cared, when something about the face 
of the girl, with its brilliant tint, its careless hap- 
piness, its youth and bealth, appealed irresistibly 
to his artistic feelings; and forgetting his mo- 
mentary pique at being taken fora boatman, and 
rather amused than otherwise at the situation, he 
stepped out on shore, and simply said, “‘ A votre 
service, mademoiselle.” 

With a light bound the girl sprang into the 
boat, utterly ignoring the proffered assistance of 
the boatman. 

“You may help my dog in,” she -remarked, 
graciously, after she had seated herself comfort- 
ably in the stern. 

“ Your dog is too large for the boat,” he an- 
swered, stiffly, casting an indignant glance at the 
dog, who stood waiting on shore for orders from 
his young mistress. 

“No matter: I want him bere,” she retarned, 
in a voice which. betokened no small amount .of 
defiance in her nature. “I always take him out 
rowing with me.” 

“But not in this boat,” rejoined her compan- 


tember, and the . 
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ion, still more stiffly, looking first at the young 
girl reclining comfortably on the cushioned seat 
of the boat, and then at the dog standing pa- 
tiently on shore. 

“Perhaps not in this boat,” she answered, a 
trifle haughtily ; “‘ but one boat is as good as an- 
other. Come, Bernardo,” she added, stretching 
out her hand toward the dog, “ jump!” 

“ But, mademoiselle, you will upset the boat,” 
exclaimed the young man, with a look of anger 
in his eyes, as Bernardo, only too happy to obey 
his mistress, jumped in. 

She tossed her golden brown head backward 
with magnificent self-confidence. “I can swim,” 
she returned, coolly ; “I can also row ; and if vou 
are afraid of being upset, you had better stay on 
shore,” and with a reckless little laugh she was 
about to seize the oars, when he stepped silently 
into the boat:and took them from her. There 
was an expression of both anger and amusement 
on his face as he did so. He felt extremely in- 
terested in this gay, reckless, pretty young crea- 
ture, and he wondered who she was. 

“Though she speaks French fluently,” he 
thought to himself, “she isan American, I know. 
Whai a Tovely picture she makes sitting there in 
the stern of the boat}. Hers is just the head I 
have been looking for for my ‘Hero.’” He was 
gazing at her with all his artist’s soul in his 
great dark eyes, entirely oblivious of the fact he 
was acting the part of a boatman, when the sub- 
ject of his thoughts with a sudden impulse lean- 
ed forward and said, imperiously, “ Row faster ; 
I like a breeze.” 

All the artist’s ideas vanished, and the man’s 
nature rebelled. The day, as I before remarked, 
was warm. 

“ It’s not safe to row faster,’’ he returned, calm- 
ly, idly dipping the oars in the water. 

“Then give me the oars,” she cried, jumping 
up as she spoke. - 

The little boat tipped with this, sudden move- 
ment. 

“Sit down !” exclaimed he. The girl remain- 
ed standing. 

“Sit down!” he repeated. “I command you.” 

“ You command me!” 

In that moment, as she faced him in the sun- 
light, the chief expression on her face was arro- 
gant pride that defied all dictation and authority. 

“ Yes—I.” 

His eyes met hers with a look in them that 
compelled and awed her. Without another word 
she sat down. Then, as if ashamed of her obe- 
dience, she again rose to her feet. Bernardo, who 
had been furtively watching his young mistress 
from out the corners of his eves, now thought it 
time for him to interfere, and springing up sud- 
denly, he threw the small boat on its side. Los- 
ing his balance in this operation, he made two or 
three ineffectual attempts to regain it, and then 
plunged desperately overboard, thereby capsizing 
the little shell, and precipitating its occupants 
into the water. Fortunately they had only gone 
a few yards from the shore, and the water was 
shallow, and in a very few minutes they stood, 
dripping but safe, on terra firma. 

“IT am much obliged for my bath,” said the 
artist, trying to dry his face with his wet pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“I—I am sorry,” faltered the girl, looking a 
trifle subdued as she stood before him in her 
dripping garments. 

“Oh, never mind,” he returned, good-natured- 
lv; “it won't do me any hurt. But I hope you 
won't take cold.” 

His voice had a strong tinge of interest in it, 
which she immediately resented. 

“TI hope not,” she answered, coldly, without 
even looking at him. “I have lost my pocket- 
bdok,” she added, as she searched in her pocket 
for the missing article, “‘ but if you will come up 
to the hotel this evening I will see that you are 
paid. Inquire for Mrs. Leynard.” And with a 
very slight inclination of her dripping little head, 
she, with Bernardo, disappeared among the trees 
leading up to the hotel. 

That evening the hotel which in the afterndon 
had presented such a deserted appearance was 
one blaze of light and animation. Lights shone 
everywhere all over the house, and strains of mu- 
sic sounded through the open windows. There 
was a hop at the hotel, the last one of the sea- 
son, and everybody was present. Apart from the 
crowd, but watching it, sat two ladies. One a 
woman of perhaps forty-two or forty-three, with a 
delicate, refined face, and dressed in light mourn- 
ing. The other was a young girl with golden brown 
hair and a somewhat mutinous expression, who 
beat time to the music with her fan on the arm 
of her chair. 

“Why may I not dance just once?” pleaded 
the girl. ‘*I don’t see any harm in it.” 

“Probably not,” replied her mother, quietly, 
“but Ido. I don’t intend to have my daughter 
whisking about a hotel ball-room with Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. You know, Nina,” she added, a trifle 
reproachfully, “I only consented to come in bere 
with you on condition that you would not dance.” 

“Why, how is this, Miss Nina, not dancing ?” 
exclaimed an elderly gentleman, who had just ap- 
proached them. “That reminds me,” he added, 
looking toward Mrs. Leynard, “that I have a re- 
quest to make: may I present to you a friend of 
mine ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Mr. Gandern ; any friend of yours I 
should be happy to meet,” answered Mrs. Ley- 
nard, politely. 

““He is a most remarkable fellow,” pursued Mr. 
Gandern ; “he is a poet, artist, philanthropist ; 
but Pll bring him up and let him speak for him- 
self,” and off he darted in search of his friend. 

“I hate philanthropists,” said Miss Leynard, as 
she turned toward her mother with a grieved lit- 
tle air. “They are always so bland and self-sat- 
isfied. I wish Mr. Gandern would keep his old 
philanthropists to himself.” 

“Mrs. Leynard—my friend Mr. Montred, Miss 
Nina Leynard—Mr. Montred.” Mrs. Leynard re- 


turned Mr. Montred’s salutation with a polite air 
of indifference. But not so ber daughter. Her 
glance was one of surprise and embarrassment 
as she recognized in the new-comer none other 
than the boatman who had only a few hours be- 
fore pulled her out of the lake. What must he 
think of her! The quick color rushed to her 
cheeks as she thought of the way she had spoken 
to him. Mr. Montred could not help a covert 
smile of amusement as he saw her confusion. But 
her confusion only lasted an instant, and she was 
herself again. Giving him a swift glance from 
under her long dark lashes, she said, demurely : 

“IT am glad to see you are so prompt, Mr. Mon- 
tred. How much is it I owe you?” 

“Nina! Nina!” exclaimed her mother, in a 
shocked voice. 

“ This is the gentleman to whom I am indebted 
for pulling me out of the water this afternoon.” 

“But I thought you told me he was a boat- 
man,” returned her mother, with a puzzled look. 

“TIT was a boatman for the time being, Mrs. 
Leynard,” remarked Mr. Montred, with a smile at 
Nina, whose face had again become very red. “I 
have been Bohemianizing this summer, and to-day 
I rowed over from Clarens, expecting to fish on my 
way; consequently my costume was a mixture of 
fisherman and Bohemian. It was not strange your 
daughter mistook me for a boatman. My only 
wonder is that she trusted me at all.” 

“TI don’t think I should have if I had known 
you would upset me,” answered the girl, noncha- 
lantly. | 

“Was it I who upset the boat ?” said Mr. Mon- 
tred, quietly. 


Six weeks had passed. In a summer-house 
down by the lake, which lay half in shadow, half 
in light, as the sun went down, sat Paul Moutred. 
His thoughts were very busy. Before his mental 
sight there hovered the graceful image of a young 
girl coming gayly down the garden path, singing 
away to herself from sheer light-heartedness ; of 
a girl’s slender form leaning over the side of a 
boat and dipping her arms down into the water, 
and laughing as the boat tipped over oui its side ; 
of a thoughtful face with the soft, dreaming gaze 
of a woman, listening as he read to her—such a 
lovely, innocent, willful face ! 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly, to himself, as image 
after image arose so vividly before him, “I must 
leave Vevay.” And a curious, indetinable pain 
came over him at his resolve, and his face grew 
very grave, and lost its bold, frank brightness. 

The sun set; the glow faded off the water; 
the dreamy hum of night insects was the only 
sound on the air; the dews fell thick on grass 
and leaf and vine. He never stirred; he never 
took his gaze from off the silent lake. His reso- 
lution was made; he would leave Vevay early in 
the morning. 

A step sounded on the gravel near him. He 
started, and slowly arose. In the full lustrous 
moonlight that now streamed over land and water 
he saw the one of whom he was thinking. She 
did not see him, but passed quickly down to the 
stone parapet at the foot of the garden, and stood 
gazing out on the mvon-lit lake. 

His pulses throbbed and his heart beat loudly 
as he saw her. Should he return to the hotel 
unseen, or should he speak to her? “ Return to 
the hotel,” said the vuive of reason. 

He glanced at the hotel, and then he glanced 
at the girlish figure leaning against the stone 
parapet. Love conquered. The girl’s face had 
grown too dear to him during the past six weeks 
for him of his own act never to look upon it 
again. He left the summer-house and walked 
down to the other end of the garden. As he 
approached her his heart throbbed violently with 
the passion that had grown silently up and rip- 
ened into such a sudden force. How could he 
give her up’ 

Right or wrong, true to his faith or not, how 
could he so tame down his inborn nature as to 
wish to leave her? ‘He stood and looked at her. 
Never had she appeared so irresistibly lovely as 
she did then, standing there in the moonlight. 
As he looked at her he thought he saw it needed 
only a word or two from him to waken her to 
the consciousness of what she really felt for him. 
It was a sore temptation, and every instant it 
grew greater; but he drew his breath hard and 
drove it back. 

For what right had he to win her love? No; 
he loved her too dearly to have her saffer the 
pain of an attachment that would infallibly end 
in unhappiness—unhappi tothem both. But 
it was with infinite difficulty that he controlled 
himself and came before her with the easy negli- 
gence of his habitual manner. 

“IT have come to say good-by,”’ he said, quietly, 
in answer to her startled inquiry of where had he 
sprung from. 

“Good-by ?” she repeated, with astonishment. 
“ Why, where are you going this time of night— 
out for a moonlight row ?”’ 

“TI leave for London early in the morning,” he 
answered, abruptly. 

“ How long will you be away?” she inquired, 
with an air of indifference, as she fastened more 
tightly under her chin the lace scarf she had 
thrown over her head. 

“ How long? Forever!” he exclaimed, savagely. 

“Dear me! is not that rather a long time?” 

she asked, with a little laugh. 
° The young man turned away with a somewhat 
strong expression. ‘“‘ Fool! fool!” he said to him- 
self, “to imagine this girl cares for you; she is 
only a coquette.” 

“Mamma will be sorry not to see you again,” 
said the girl, after a long interval of silence. 
“She has enjoyed your sketches so much !” 

“Hum!” muttered the young man, pulling his 
mustache with rather a moody air. 

“I will be sorry too,” she went on, lightly ; 
“IT won’t have anybody to row me out on the 
lake, or to read pretty poetry to me, or to paint 
my picture, or—to tease.” 
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“You have no more feeling than a stone.” ho 
exclaimed, angrily. 

The expression on the girl’s face changed 
She looked at him with a startled, doubting look 
some moments ere she answered. Then she saicj 
with a strange softness in her voice, “Do you 
want me to miss you ?” 

“ You know I do,” he returned, eagerly, seizi 
hold of one of the little bands resting’ on the 
vine-covered wall, against which she was leaning. 
“ You know—” 

“I must go in now,” she interrupted, hastily 
drawing away her hand. “ Mamma has had one 
of her bad headaches all day, and I have been 
with her. I only came out to get a breath of 
fresh air ;” and she turned toward the hotel. 

As he saw her slowly moving off—this exqui- 
site, wayward, changeful girl, whose moods varied 
like the sun and shade of a spring day—fear and 
doubt, suspicion and wisdom, all faded away in 
him as though they had never been; he only re- 
membered that she was slowly moving away from 
him forever. 

“ Nina—Miss Leynard—don't go. I want to 
say something to you,” he said, hurriedly. She 
paused. There was a sound in his voice that she 
had never heard, and a look on his face that she 
had never seen, as the white moonlight fell on 
him where he stood by the edge of the lake. 
“Nina, you must hear from me to-night what | 
had resolved to never tell you. I love you—love 
you with my whole heart and soul. But it is fol. 
ly, madness in me to do so, You are a Protest- 
ant, I a Catholic—” He stopped suddenly, and 
asked, in an abrupt voice, “ Would you marry a 
man if he were very poor?” 

“Tf I loved him,” she replied, in a low, firm 
voice. 

“Supposing I should tell you I was poor, would 
you marry me ?” 

“But you are not poor,” she answered, eva- 
sively. 

“No, I am not now, but I will be if I marry 
the one I love.” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, with a puz- 
zled look. 

“T will explain myself. When my grandfa- 
ther died he left me a large fortune. He was a 
fanatic on the subject of religion. He was a. 
strong Catholic—many people called him bigoted 
—and he hated the Protestants, who, he said, 
had been the cause of much trouble to his fami- 
ly. He never forgave my father, his only son, 
who married a Protestant, and disinherited him. 
Upon my father’s death, which took place short- 
ly after my mother’s, he made me his heir, with 
vne condition—that if ever I married a Protest- 
ant the money should go to a Roman Catholic 
institution. Consequently, if I were to marry a 
Protestant, I forfeit every farthing I possess, and 
remain a beggar. Yes, a beggar,” he exclaimed, 
bitterly. “A fine position to ask you to accept, 
that of a beggar’s wife!” 

“And you love me well enough to give up all 
vour wealth for my sake?” she asked, softly, 
while a proud light shone over all her face. 

* Love you ?” he echoed, taking her little hand 
in his, and gently raising it to his lips, “ Yes, [ 
love vou. I would give up everything for you.” 

‘Even your ambition to be a great painter ?” 

A look of pain came into his eyes, and he re- 
mained silent. 

“You told me once,” she went on, in a slow, 
monotonous voice, * that although you never cared 
for wealth, in the vulgar acceptation of the word, 
yet, a8 a means whereby you could study art in 
different countries, you were glad you were rich.” 

* But,” he interrupted, eagerly, “if I had you to 
work for I would work twice as hard.” - 

She shook her head sadly. 

“You don’t love me,” he cried; “and why 
should you ?—vou who have been brought up so 
luxuriously—vou to marry a beggar!’ His voice 
died away, and throwing himself down on a rus- 
tic bench beneath the wall, he buried his face in 
his hands. 

She stood beside him, love and compassion on 
her face. The moon was hidden; she saw no- 
thing now but the bowed head of the young art- 
ist. She seemed to have grown years older in 
the last few minutes. It was she who reasoned, 
and he who acted on impulse. They had changed 
places. 

On her ear there seemed to steal a voice from 

the darkness, saying: “ He wants to be famous. 
Why stand between him and fame? With you — 
he will have to struggle with poverty. Without 
you he will have money to pursue his studies in 
art.” 
Her head drooped. She leaned against the 
wall, breathing hard and fast. She loved him. 
Could she let him go? “He wants to be a great 
artist, and if he once conquers fame, that fame 
will be one to last as long as the earth lasts,” con- 
tinued the voice. “If he marries you, he will be 
galled by poverty, become imbittered, disappoint- 
ed, and powerless to escape.” 

“He shall be free,” she murmured. “Love 
sacrifices all things to bless the thing it loves.” 

Her head drooped still lower on her breast ; her 
face was pale; an infinite yearning and resigna- 
tion stole into her eyes, which a moment earlier 
had been so full of happiness. 

“ Why don’t you answer me?” he asked, sud- 
denly looking up. She roused herself slowly — 
from her reverie, and gazed at him with a smile 
he could not understand—it was so sad, so far 
away. 

“T can not marry you,” she said, in a low voice. 

The words were barely audible, but he heard, 
them. Springing to his feet, he stood before her. 
His face was pale and full of scorn. For some 
moments there was silence between them. , 

“No,” he said at last, with fierce passion, ‘‘ you 
can not marry me. Why? Because you would 
marry a poor man. Love nowadays is an article 
which is sold to him who bids the highest... You 
are wise, Miss Le # 

Out of the bitter passion of his soul, words 
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more cruel than he was conscious of rose to his 
lips. She grew very white, and a tremulous pain 
passed over her face. 

“ You do me wrong,” she murmured. 

He turned on her almost savagely. “Wrong! 
You do yourself wrong. Where there ought to 
io gold, I have found only dross.” 

_ Then, before she could speak, he had plunged 
‘nto the depths of the trees, and was lost in their 
evening shadows, and she was left alone. 

Silent and pale she leaned on the vine-covered 
wall. She did not weep, she did not stir. She 
only across the lake, at the distant mountain 
range, with an infinitely sad and longing expres- 
sion upon her face, while the soft night wind 
<eemed to whisper: “ Love sacrifices all things 
to bless the thing it loves,” 


A year had passed. It was again September, 
at the close of an unusually brilliant season at 
Newport. 

A myriad of lights glittered from the windows 
of a large, picturesque-looking gray stone house 
on the cliffs, facing the ocean. Lanterns of ev- 
erv hue glowed and beamed from the branches 
of the trees surrounding the house, and the roll 
of carriages sounded ceaselessly through the dark- 
ness of the avenue beyond. . 

In the house there were crowds of gay idlers, 
talking and laughing all together, and all at the 
same time. There were lights and music every- 
where, even down to the very edge of the cliffs, 
where, ever and anon, there broke the snatch of 
a song, or there glistened in a break of moon- 
light the hues of a woman’s robes. It was a grand 
fite champétre by moonlight, and there’ were 
crowds of guests, of equipages, of men and wo- 
men sauntering to and fro under the blue starry 
skies on that balmy September night. 

Above, in a crimson-cushioned balcony filled 
with flowers and hung with Chinese lanterns, sat 
a young girl. With her arms resting on the crim- 
son cushions, she gazed dreamily out on the ocean, 
whose low, scarcely heeded sound broke along 
the shore and against the cliffs. 

So intent were her thoughts with the past that 
she heeded not the gay and motley crowd below. 
She saw a place called Vevay, fair and warm 
with its clustering grapes, and sylvan walks, and 
half Italian skies; a blue lake glancing in the 
sun; a young girl idling away her time in a boat 
under the shade of trees, listening to the words of 
a handsome, sunburned man, half poet, half artist. 

She saw a moon-lit garden by the lake, and 
two young people saying farewell. She saw these 
things—pictures of a year ago—where she sat in 
the crimson-cushioned balcony, with the music of 
an overture floating dreamily up to her from the 
garden. 

During the past year she had heard of Paul 
Montred only through the newspapers. These 
spoke in high praise of a painting by him that 
had just taken London by storm—a painting of 
“Hero and Leander.” They praised the vigor of 
his style and the richness and delicacy of his col- 
oring, and prophesied a brilliant future for a 
genius 80 original and so bold. 

She wondered if, in the midst of his success, 
he had remembered her. “ He certainly will never 
know how hard it was for me to give him up,” 
she repeated to herself, with a bitter pang. 

So far away were her thoughts from the pre- 
sent scene that it was with a startled look in her 
eves she turned as some one approached her 
through the open window. 

“Good-evening, Miss Leynard,” said a man’s 
voice. “Am I rash in supposing I have been 
remembered ?”” 

She looked up, and the blood crimsoned her 
face as she recognized in the fitful glow of the 
lanterns Paul Montred. 

‘“Good- evening, Mr. Montred,” she returned, 
giving him her hand. Her thoughts had been so 
full of him at this moment that somehow she did 
not feel much surprised at his appearance. 

Without a word more spoken he sat down be- 
side ber. Then they talked on indifferent sub- 
jects, as if neither remembered their last inter- 
view—as if their farewell at Vevay was not in 
hoth their minds. They talked as any two ac- 
quaintances might have talked: about the wea- 
ther, the brilliant scene before them, and next, 
the health of each. 

Gradually they grew silent. A long pause en- 
sued. It was broken by Miss Leynard asking in 
« most matter-of-fact voice if he intended to re- 
main long in America, and his answering in an 
equally matter-of-fact voice that he really did not 
know, Another pause. 

‘It is a most interesting country,” she observed 
presently, beating her fan.a trifle restlessly on the 
railing of the balcony. “I think you will like it. 
low long have you been here ?” 

“IT arrived vesterday in the Bothnia, and I met 
the son of our good hostess in the city, who was 
a classmate of mine at Oxford, and he prevailed 
"pon me to accompany him to his mother’s féte 
champétre to-night. We left New York in the 
one-o'clock express, and me voici,” 

“T think von will like our country,” repeated 
Miss Leynard, “there are so many things to 
paint in it,” 


“T hear you are a great belle, Miss Leynard,” - 


he said, abruptly. 

“Cela dépend,” answered the girl, carelessly, 
taking a rose from her bouquet, and leaning over 
the rail of the balcony, and throwing the petals 
out Into the moon-lit, shadowy gulf below. 

“Ts that a figurative way of answering me?” 
he asked, with a slight cynical smile. ‘“ Does 
‘it action imply that the attention you receive, 
‘he hearts you capture, are no more than play- 
things to you—only rose leaves to be thrown 
at your will?” 

She turned and looked at him in surprise. The 
reye from a lamp from above fell on his face, and 
“ne noticed for the first time how pale he looked. 
_ “Let us go down into the ball-room,” she said, 
iurriedly, “and watch them dance.” 
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“‘ Pardon me,” he observed, coldly, “ for forget- 
ting that I was keeping the belle of the season 
from dancing. I recollect now her fondness for 
that amusement.” 

“ Yes,” returned Nina, energetically, “ I love it.” 

She took his arm, and they wended their way 
down into the ball-room. Mr. Montred, unlike 
most Englishmen, was a beautiful dancer; but he 
did not ask Miss Leynard to dance, and when 
one of her admirers advanced he relinquished 
his place beside her, and she saw him afterward 
sauntering through the rooms, exchanging a smile, 
or a bow, or a few words, with almost every one 
he met; for the young artist’s acquaintance was 
large, and Newport’s summer population is great- 
ly composed of semi-Europeans. 

By-and-by the color began to fade from Nina’s 
cheek, and she grew listless and distrait in her 
answers to the crowd of men who had gathered 
about her. 

‘I wonder why he does not ask me to dance *” 
she thought to herself, as she played absently 
with her bouquet. “ He knows I am fond of it.” 
She felt both hurt and angry. Well, if he does 
not care, I am sure I don’t,” and with a toss of 
her head she began to laugh and talk with the 
man who stood nearest to her, though her eyes 
kept glancing impatiently through the rooms. 

Paul Montred had watched her from an open 
doorway, where he stood conversing with some 
of his friends. He now approached her, and ask- 
ed her to waltz; she could not, as she had only 
just refused another’s invitation, but she took his 
arm, and passing the different groups that were 
laughing, chatting, or flirting in the several rooms, 
they strolled into the garden. Leaving the rise 
and swell of the ball-room music in the distance, 
they wended their way down through the garden, 
where the midnight stars shone on trees and 
statues, with lamps gleaming between, to the edge 
of the cliffs. 

The night was still; there was no sound save 
the distant music and the deep, low murmur of 
the sea as it broke on the rocks beneath them. 

The air seemed filled with dreamy fragrance. 
He, in the still beauty of the night, could listen 
to every breath and hear every heart-throb of the 
woman he loved, as he looked into her face with 
its lustrous beauty. All the passion that was in 
him stirred as he gazed at her. He stooped to- 
ward her. 

“ Nina,” he whispered, “ have not vou changed 
your mind during the past vear ?” 

“ No,” she answered, demurely, while a warmth 
of sudden color came over her face ; “‘ my mind is 
just the same as it was a year agé?”’ 

“And that is—” he began, but suddenly 
stopped, as Nina looked up with a smile, half shy, 
half tender, and said, softly, 

** And that is—I love you.” 

With a low, glad cry he seized her in his arms 
and strained her madly to him. 

And the stars shone kindly, and the music 
played gently, while two human hearts met and 
were at rest. 

“ But, Nina,” he asked, reproachfully, after a 
long silence, “if you loved me a year ago, why 
did not you tell me so in Vevay ’” 

‘Because I feared to mar your future,” she 
said, smiling into his anxious face. ‘“ Do you re- 
member how you spoke to me once? You said 
my face expressed great depth of feeling, and 
afterward you said you were mistaken in my char- 
acter—that I was cruel and contemptuous, and 
my heart was cold and shallow. I loved you, and 
I wanted to show you that I was not cold and 
shallow, and that I could make a sacrifice. You 
know, dear, ‘ Love sacrifices all things to bless 
the thing it loves.’” 


THE HOBOKEN ELEVATED 
RAILWAY. 


Tue Palisades, which we will liken to a gigan- 
tic serpent lying along the west bank of the Hud- 
son, have a tail extending between this river and 
the Hackensack, and ending at New York Bay. 
Staten Island is evidently the result of some Ti- 
tanic game of “snap-the-whip,” and has been 
severed from the tail and dropped between the 
bay and the ocean. 

This “ tail’ has long been a place of suburban 
residence, but has not grown as rapidly as the set- 
tlements on Long Island. The southern part, 
through which run the New Jersey Central and 
Pennsylvania roads, is the more prosperous; but 
that.part lying between Bergen and Fort Lee is 
yet undeveloped. It is only of late years that 
any concerted attempt at improvement has been 
made, and this is largely due to the North Hud- 
son County Railway Company, which started a 
horse road in 1860, and now runs seven lines of 
cars to various destinations from a common start- 
ing- place at the Hoboken ferry. Their fore- 
sight has been demonstrated by their success, and 
they have now found it necessary to build an ele- 
vated cable road to meet the demand for passen- 
ger transportation. The completed section of 
this road runs from the Hoboken ferry to Jersey 
City Heights, about a mile in length. 

It is proposed to continue the road both north 
and south as svon as the demand will warrant 
the undertaking, and in time it may run as far 
south as Bergen and as far north as Fort Lee. 
What has already been done is built most sub- 
stantially, and has cost over half a million of dol- 
lars 


No construction company was needed to float 
the enterprise. The company raised the money 
on bonds issued for the purpose, and all of them 
were sold before the work was fairly started. 

The road, which has a double track, is built 
entirely of iron, no wood being used except the 
cushion blocks of white oak on which the rails 
rest; hence there is not that obstruction to light 
and air so noticeable in the New York structures. 
The foundations from the ferry to the foot of 
the hill are built on piles that have been driven 


to a solid bed; these piles vary from forty to 
ninety feet in length, and there are from nine to 
twenty piles in each foundation. Each group of 
piles is surmounted by a pyramidal foundation 
of blue stone and brick, through which pass four 
anchors, which secure a bed-plate to the apex of 
the pyramid. On these bed-plates rest the sup- 
porting columns. The road at its highest point 
is ninety-five feet above the level of the Hobo- 
ken meadows, over which it passes. It is nearly 
level for about half a mile from the ferry, when 
it commences to ascend at the rate of five feet 
to the hundred. At the Palisade Avenue ter- 
minus, Jersey City Heights, is a boiler-house, de- 
pot, and engine-house. Four huge boilers sup- 
ply the steam, and in the boiler-house there is 
room for four more. Two 500-horse-power Cor- 
liss engines drive the cable drums, and room is 
left in the engine-house for two more when they 
are needed. The shaft, to which are attached 
two enormous fly-wheels and the gear to operate 
the drums, is thirteen inches in diameter. The 
cable weighs over twenty tons, and the grip, which 
is not Patne’s, but one devised by Mr. Enprxs, 
the engineer of the road, is alleged to be perfect, 
being based on the principle of a pair of black- 
smith’s tongs. 


MISS WOODFORD. 


Few race-horses of the many trained in this 
country and in England ever become established 
popular favorites. When they do, the appearance 
of one of them on the track in the preliminary 
gallops is hailed with a round of applause as 
warm and as cordial as that given to any operatic 
or dramatic star. Of the horses so favored during 
the last few years were Parole and Monitor. Both 
of them seem to appreciate their popularity, and 
as the sound of the hand-clapping reached them 
would prick their ears, and with a half turn of 
the head seem to acknowledge the applause. The 
latest of these equine stars is Miss Woodford, 
whose recent races at Monmouth Park have made 
her the talk of the race-going public of the whole 
country, as well as of thousands who have never 
seen a race. 

Miss Woodford was bred by Messrs. Bowen & 
Cray, at Paris, Kentucky. She was foaled May 9, 
1880. She is a bay mare of grand proportions, 
has a peculiar swinging walk, and almost a rock- 


‘ing-horse movement when cantering slowly, but 


when fully extended her style is equal to that of 
any horse in training. There is apparent but lit- 
tle effort. Although a hard puller, she is not a 
difficult horse to handle in a race. When run- 
ning she switches her tail in a peculiar. manner, 
and what is most singular, although a puller in a 
race, she does not pull an ounce when ridden for 
exercise by the boy (a small boy at that) who has 
charge of her in the stable. In fact, to many eyes 
Miss Woodford when at exercise looks like and 
has been described as “an old slouch.” 

Like most thorough-breds bred for a market, 
she was put in training early, and on June 26, 
1882, she ran her first race at Chicago (Driving 
Park Course), when she won the Ladies’ Stakes 
under the “ blue, red, and gold” of her breeders 
and then owners. Since this first appearance she 
has run in all thirty-nine races, of which she has 
won thirty, was second in five, third in two, and 
unplaced in two, one of the latter being a race in 
which she made the running for a stable com- 
panion, and was then pulled up to let him win. 
Her total earnings up to the present date are a 
trifle over $101,000. 

As a two-year-old Miss Woodford followed up 
her first success at Chicago by winning the Spin- 
away and Misses’ Stakes at Saratoga, the Filly 
and the Colt and Filly Stakes at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, making five races won out of eight starts. 
In the winter following she became the property 
of the Dwy«r brothers, of Brooklyn. At Jerome 
Park, in the spring of 1883, she first carried the 
Dwryers’ famous red jacket and blue sash, worn 
by McLavGu_in, when she won the Ladies’ Stakes, 
a success followed by winning the Mermaid at 
Sheepshead Bay, the Oaks and West End at Mon- 
mouth, the Alabama at Saratoga, the Great East- 
ern Handicap at Sheepshead Bay (autumn meet- 
ing), the Lorillard Champion at Louisville, and, 
three days after, the Hunter at Jerome, and sub- 
sequently the District of Columbia Stakes at 
Washington, and the Pimlico at Baltimore. Miss 
Woodford was wintered at Sheepshead Bay with 
the other horses in the Dwyer stable, and in the 
spring of 1884 was given such a preparation that 
she went through the year without a defeat, win- 
ning two purse races and the Coney Island Stakes 
at Sheepshead Bay in June, the Ocean, Eaton- 
town, and Champion Stakes at Monmouth in July 
and August, and a purse, the match with Drake 
Carter at two miles and a half, and the Great Long 
Island Stakes at Sheepshead Bay in September. 
This last race is one of two-mile heats, a severe 
trial under any circumstances, and her owners 
differed as to the propriety of starting the mare 
in it. She won the race; but it “took a good 
deal out of her,” aud it was not until quite re- 
cently that she was considered in condition to run 
a hard race. Indeed, it was due quite as-much 
to the want of condition as to anything else that 
she was beaten by Pontiac for the Eatontown 
Stakes, and by Freeland for the Champion Stakes 


and the Special Stakes‘that followed at Monmouth , 


Park. The running in these races, however, no 
doubt put her in condition to win the great match 
with Freeland that produced so much excitement 
at Monmouth Park on August 20. Before her 
defeat for the Eatontown Smkes Miss Woodford 
had won a purse at Jerome Park and the Coney 
Island Stakes at Sheepshead Bay, where she was 
beaten by Thackeray for the Farewell Stakes, and 
had won the Ocean Stakes, the Cup, and Free- 
hold Stakes at Monmouth. She will probably 
run in several races this autumn, and next year 
it is likely that she will be retired, it being under- 
stood that Mr. Prerre Lorittarp has offered a 
large price for her, and that she will eventually 


| 


find a home in the breeding paddocks at Ranco- 
cas. For this destination her breeding especially 
fits her, she being by the imported stallion Billet 
out of the American-bred mare Fancy Jane, which 
was by Neil Robinson out of a mare by imported 
Knight of St. George. Neil Robinson was by 
Wagner out of Belle Lewis by imported Glencoe, 
Billet, the sire of Miss Woodford, is by Voltigevr, 
the winner of the Derby and St. Leger in 1850, 
and the mare thus unites the stanchest blood of 
beth eountries. 


LAWN TENNIS AT NEWPORT. 


Never has the quaint Casino at Newport con- 
tained within its Elizabethan portals gayer throngs 
than those which a few days ago crowded the lat- 
ticed balconies of its court-yard and sat upon long 
rows of camp-chairs to watch the annual tourna- 
ment at lawn tennis. Albeit the weather was a 
trifle warm at times for the sea-side, and now 
and then, on one of the days at least, there was 
a sprinkle of rain, Newport turned out in its 
brightest dresses, and sat for hour after hour to 
watch this by all odds the most fascinating of 
fashionable games. The frame-work furnished 
for the brilliant mosaic of color by the Casino it- 
self was peculiarly appropriate. The smooth 
greensward, marked off in sharp white, lines, the 
nets stretching across the courts, the flannel-clad, 
bare-armed athletes, the wide border of gay dress- 
es set with gayer parasols, the weli-ordered pre- 
cision with which the programme was carried out, 
all contributed to make the festival perfect of its 
kind. 

There is a vast difference between the specta- 
tors at tennis and those at a base-ball match. In 
one case there is always a chance for stray balls 
hot from the bat, which may “lay out” an inno- 
cent on-looker without Benefit of clergy. In the 
other, the fairest of the fair may calmly watch the 
most energetic rally at the net in the serene as- 
surance that a tennis ball driven never so swiftly 
can hardly do more than ruffle her plumage. In 
one case there is always a suspicion of profes- 
sionalism ; in the other, it is, up to date at least, 
only amateurs who participate. Base-ball has 
been reduced to a science, and thereby partly 
shorn of its popular attrftctiveness. Tennis is 
full of delightful surprises, anf while capable of 
the highest development in the way of skill, is es- 
sentially an intellectual as well as an athletic game. 

Moreover, the feminine portion of the audience 
looks on with a sense of personal sympathy. Has 
it not no end of ravishing tennis suits in its ward- 
robe, and does it not know how to return a serv- 
ice cleverly if there is not too much “ cut’’ in it, 


- and can it not keep the score from “love” up to 


an infinite number of “ deuces” ” 

Since its introduction from England a few years 
ago the game has undergone a number of changes, 
tainly in method of play. The rules remain 
practically as they were. In the double game, 
for instance, where four players are engaged,.two 
on each side, it was formerly customary for beth 
to remain at the back of the court near the base 
line. Next it became the thing for one to play 
up near the net, while the other guarded the rear 
of the court. At present. the best players stand 
side by side at or just behind the service line, 
and. “volley” their balls as much as possible, 
each tending his own court, or “ poaching” on his 
partner’s only under certain mutually understoo 
conditions. 

In the single game, too, volleying from just he- 


wee 


hind the service line is regarded as the best and - 


surest play. This of course does away with the 
old style of returns, when the ball would some- 
times go back and forth over the net forty or 
fifty times before either side could score an ace. 

It would seem demonstrable, indeed, that the 


position indicated near what is now unofficially - 


known as the vollev line—that is, a foot or two 


back of the service line—is the point which most | 


completely defends the whole court.. A ball 


dropped gently over the net can be reached before - 


it “dies,” and one which is sent too high to be 
volleyed back is almost certais to go out of court, 
or, if not, to bound high enough to be saved by a 
smart run to the rear. 

This style of play was largely practiced at the 
late tournament, and may be regarded as the cor- 


rect thing, at least until something more telling - 


is invented. Of course in the changing fortunes 
of a well-conducted game an active player is here, 
there, and everywhere, but his vantage-poiut is 
near the centre of his four courts. 

A very difficult return is now practiced by Mr. 
Sears, the American champion player—and he re- 
tains the championship as the result of this year’s 
tournament—which is executed in returning a low 
drive from the volley line. The racket is held 
perpendicularly, with the handle near the shoul- 
der, and at the moment of impact a half-jump 
upward is given. A violent forward rotation is 
thus imparted to the ball, which does not bound 
at all, and if stopped on the volley is apt to drop 
dead to the ground. Mr. Sears has until recently 
held a monopoly in the successful use of this 
stroke, but some of his skillful brethren are now 
acquiring it, and he can not expect long to main- 
tain his supremacy. As has been said, however, 
he easily retains the champtonship for the year, 
and with Mr. Crark holds also first place in the 
double game. Messrs. Knapp and Stocum hold 
the second place in doubles, and Knapp the sec- 
ond in singles. Among the more promising of 
the younger players now comiing to the front are 
Mr. Brin.xy, who holds the college championship, 
and Messrs. Berkman, Morvatr, and Taytor. 

Interest im the game is as great.as ever, and 
shows not a sign of falling off. Such a game, in 
fact, is an invention for all time,and while its 
immediate popularity may wax and wane, aud its 
rules of practice change from time to time, it is 
destined to survive and be perpetuated even as 
its prestige has been during the past centuries 
of its romantic history. ~ 
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GOVERNOR FENTON. 


Ex-Goveryor Revers E. Fewrox died suddenly 
at his home in Jamestown, New York, Tuesday, 
A 25. While at his desk im the First Nation- 
al k he was seized with an apoplectic stroke, 
and died before his family could be summoned. 
Born at Carroll, Chautauqua County, July 1, 1819, 
his early education was acquired in his native coun- 
ty. After leaving the Fredonia Academy, be stad- 
ied and for a short time practiced law in James- 
town, but gave that up to enter successfully into 
mercantile pursuits. His first office was that of 
Supervisor of the town of Carroll—a post he held 
from 1843 to 1851. Possessed now of a compe- 
tence, in 1852 he went to Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Two years later be was defeated for 
the same office by Know-Nothing votes. When the 
Republican party was founded in 1856 Mr. Frx- 
Tox went back to Congress as its representative, 
and continued there for four terms, serving on 
the most important committees. His advocacy 
of President Laycotx’s war measures gave him 
popularity, and in 1864 he was elected Governor 
of New York over Horario Srrwore He was 
re-elected for a second term, and in 1869 he suc- 
ceeded Eowrs D. Morcax as United States Sen- 
ator, serving with the Republicans until 1875. 
His name was mentioned for the second place 
on the Republican national ticket in 1868. He 
leaves a large estate to his widow, one son, and 
two daughters. 


SUMMER TOBOGGANING. 


A.rsores skating is now entirely independent 
of the existence of ice and the procession of the 
seasons, tobogganing has heretofore been regard- 
ed as &@ pastime to be pursued exclusively in win- 
ter. Some enterprising persons in Massachusetts, 
however, have discovered that ice is not easential 
to tobogganing, and that a vehicle compounded 
of a sledge and a boat can go down a slide and 
be received upon a cushion formed by the water. 
The speed is as great and as exhilarating as if it 
were obtained upon the ice, while there’ is less 
danger of accident at the end of the run. 


SKETCHES IN WISCONSIN. 


Waar the White Mountains and the Adiron- 
dacks are to the East, and the “Land of the 
Sky” is to the South, central Wisconsin, with its 


- wonderful diversity of scenery, is to the West. 


A ride of three hours from Chicago, or one from 
Milwaukee, takes the tourist into the heart of the 
Wisconsin lake region, and lands him at Oconomowoc, its most im- 
portant summer resort. The entire region of which Oconomowoc 
is the centre, and in which are fifty of the most enchanting lakes 
in the world, is becoming rapidly cotered with the summer homes 
of Western wealth and refinement. 

In studying the sketches on page 589, we are hurried away, 
three hours by rail, to Kilborne City, the head-quarters for ex- 
plorers of the weird scenery of the Wisconsin River, which at this 
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point exhibits its most remarkable characteristics. Here the noble 
stream, which is nearly two hundred miles longer than the Hudson, 
and discharges a much greater volume of water, has, with in- 
finite labor and with many curious twists and turns, cut for itself 
a deep channel directly through miles of solid sandstone. While 
occupied in this labor its surplus energy was devoted to architec- 
ture and sculpture, and as a result the Dells of the Wisconsin and 
their vicinity present the most fantastic collection of water-worn 
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monuments, pinnacles, uncouth forms, artful sem. 
blances of man’s handi ey 


grottoes, 

subterranean > it is possible for the 
fancy to conceive. rice a day the steamer leay.-s 
Kilborne City for a trip up the river through the 
Dells ; and the wise tourist engaging passage on 
her also tows behind the steamer a light row. 
boat, in which, from the upper terminus of t}). 
voyage, he may drift lazily down-stream, sto). 
ping at will to explore the many glens and cavy+- 
that open at every turn, or to gather the fern. 
and wild flowers that flourish luxuriantly ami: 
all these monuments of by-gone Through 
the “ Narrows” his boat will need skillful guid. 
ance; for here the river turns on edge, as it 
were, and, a hundred feet deep, rushes with ter. 
rible speed through a rocky gateway of only fifty 
feet in width. Here the famous Indian chicf 
Briacx Hawx is said to have cleared the river at 
a single flying leap when closely pressed by pur- 
suers. 

At the head of the Dells, where the steamer 
makes her first landing, the two most note-worthy 
attractions are Stand Rock and Parted Bluff, or 
“Tancheon Hall.” The first is a mushroom-like 
column rising sheer a hundred feet, and crowne:! 
with a broad tablet that was formerly only ac- 
cessible by a leap from the main cliff, but wit!) 
which it is now connected by a substantial foot- 

i Luncheon Hall is the prosaic name giv- 
en to a remarkable fissure extending entirely 
through the upper face of a jutting rock prom- 
ontory, and affording a noble prospect both up 
and down the valley. 

The second landing is at Witches’ Gulch, in 
which is the Phantom Chamber, the most 
weird and grewsome of all these strange forma- 
tions. 

The list is infinite, and one trip into this won- 
der-land will but serve to whet the appetite of 
the explorer, who can profitably devote a week 
or more to the study of its treasures. 

Before the advent of steam the Wisconsin 
formed an important division of the great com- 
mercial highway eonnecting the St. Lawrence 
with the Missi With the building of 
railroads and opening of other avenues of travel 
and commerce, the inhabitants of the river-banks 
were tempted to remove to other places, flourish- 
ing towns were abandoned, and the country was 
allowed to lapse into its original state of wild- 
ness. For many years the quiet of this second 
wilderness was only broken by the cries of wild 
beasts and the songs of the lumbermen who stil! 
floated their ponderous rafts down the dusky 
river. Now the wilderness is again reclaimed, 
and the wild tenants of the forest have disap- 
peared; but the great rafts of brown logs still float down the 
mighty river, and the song of the lumberman is heard on its am- 
ber-tinted waters. As the timber disappears and the country set- 
tles up, the intervals between the rafts become longer and long- 
er, and before many years the song of the raftsman will be one 
of those traditions that, from source to mouth, enfold the Wiscon- 
sin in a romance, curiously contrasting with the modernness of 
the enterprising commonwealth that takes its name from the river. 
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A SUMMER TOBOGGAN SLIDE—Daawn sy J. A. J. Monks. 
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BURNING MEN-OF-WAR. 
Six old men-of-war, the Colorado, the Minne- 


Carolina, and the’ Jowa, having bravely passed 
through the war and done good service in the 
navy, were accidentally burned and sunk in Long 
Island Sound on the evening of August 21. The 
ships had been condemned, and sold for their tim- 
ber and old iron. Men were at work on the deck 
of the Colorade burning planks to get the iron 
spikes out of them, and the fire spread beyond 
their control. The timbers of all the boats were 
as dry as tinder, and before the Colorado could 
be towed away she was enveloped in the flames, 
and the Susguehanna, which lay near her, had 
taken fire. In a little while all six were burning. 
So bright was the blaze that it was seen across 
Long Island at Rockaway Beach, and a great 
crowd of people who live in the island villages 
near by gathered on the shore and witnessed the 
brilliant spectacle. Within three hours the hulls 
had burned, hissing and gurgling, to the water's 
edge. Two schooners near by also caught fire, 
and were whully consumed. At one time it was 
feared that the blaze would extend to the fleet of 
fishing craft which lav near by, but the old war- 
ships were consumed so rapidly that they sank 
before they drifted within reach of the fishermen. 

This was an ignoble end of men-of-war that had 
encountered such danger and survived fierce naval 
battles. When, in 1861, Captain GoLpsporoveH 
was appointed to the command of the North At- 
lantic Squadron, to guard the coast of Virginia 
and North Carolina, the Minnesota was his flag- 
ship. Thus early honored, she began a noteworthy 
career. When the great fight between the Cwn- 
herland and the Merrimac was going on in Hamp- 
ton Roads, the Minnesota, which was the most 
powerful vessel in the Roads, was aground a mile 
or moére away. In this position the Confederate 
Merrimac attacked her. As she fired her heavy 
guns she was driven more hopelessly aground, but 
she drove the Merrimac away on the first even- 
ing, and when the Confederate boat came back 
next morning to renew the fight, the Monitor had 
made her appearance. Then it was that the fa- 
mous Merrimac- Monitor naval duel took place. 
After it was over, the Minnesota succeeded in get- 
ting afloat again, and in spite of serious damage 
was saved to take part in other engagements. 
Commodore Lanwax commanded her at Fort Fish- 


It was from the flag-ship Colorado, of the West 
Gulf Squadron, that the expedition was fitted out 
on the night of September 13, 1861, which de- 
stroved a schooner in the Pensacola Navy-yard— 
a daring enterprise that makes a prominent chap- 
ter in the history of the naval operations in the 
Gulf during the rebellion. Under the command 
of Captain Turoporvus Baiery, the Colorado was 
in Farracct's fleet when he bombarded Forts 


of New Orleans. Commodore THatcHER com- 
manded her in Admiral Porter's squadron at the 
capture of Fort Fisher in 1865. Both the Min- 
nesota and the Colorado were launched at Wash- 
ington .just thirty years ago. 

It was the South Carolina, Captain ALDEN, 
that held the blockade off Galveston, and was 


provoked in 1861 +o fire on the batteries in the 
harbor. The old side-wheel frigate Suaguehanna | 
was in the main fleet that on November 7, 1861, 
attacked and captured the forts at Port Roval | 
after a spirited engagement of three hours. She | 
was commanded then by Captain J. L. Larpner. 
Under the command of Commodore Gopow, she 
too took part in the capture of Fort Fisher. 

The honorable service that these old men-of- | 
war had rendered gave a historical interest to | 
the conflagration that was caused by the care- 
lessness of a laborer, and added interest to the 
spectacle that the Long Island villagers witness- 
ed. At least the flames furnished them with a 
more fitting end than that of being sent piece- 
meal to dealers in old iron. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breaktasi 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Relief and Cure 


The immediate use of Ayer'’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in the earlier stages of throat and 
lung diseases, is highly important. Every 
hour’s delay is dangerous, and may prove 
fatal. E.G. Reynolds, druggist, Dixfield, 
Me., writes: “‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is 
wonderful remedy. In the fall of 1875 I 
was taken with a sudden Cold, accompa- 
nied with a terrible Cough. I suffered for 
three months, grew worse ail the time, and 
was threatened with Consumption. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectorat 


was recommended to me by a neighbor, 
and had a favorable effect at once. I con- 
tinued its use until five or six bottles had 
been taken, when I was completely 
cured.” Dr. Chambers 8. Penn, Rarden, 
Scioto Co., Ohio, writes: “‘My wife was 
afflicted with a violent Cough, accom- 
panied with Bleeding. Remedies usually 
prescribed in such cases failing, I resolved 
to try Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, which, I 
am satisfied, saved her from Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 
STATIONARY WASH-TUBS— 
MORAHAN’S PATENT. THE 
ONLY ONES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. STEWART CERAMIC 
CO., 312 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. SEND 
FOR PRICE-LIST. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
Swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWI8SS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Bex 3773, New-York. 


ALBURNINE, 
The wonderful preparation, which wil! give hair of 


any color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint, without injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 
THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
worild- reputation, cures al] blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
nce. Endorsed and recomm 
the most eminent physicians. Price 
00, complete. M refunded if it 
faile to do the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, mear Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


MANNERS and SOCIAL USAGES 
IN AMERICA 


A Book of Etiquette. By Mrs. Jonn Sarrwoon, 
Author of “A Transplanted Rose.” Pages 
326. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

There have been several books published on eti- 
quette, most of which are nearly, if not entirely, use- 
less from their authors’ ignorance of the subject. Mrs. 

Sherwood's 


every 
on “Social Beiquette,”” World. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.00. 
Caraocux senton receipt af ten cents. 


BARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
D. Red Clover Blossoms 


and Piaid and Solid extracts of the Blow 
soms. Best Blood Purifier Known. Cures 
Rheom,Kheamatism, 


EDIA ACADEMY Gite for Business or Col- 
Special Drill for 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
the Weekly tribune 


Wants a young and emart Re in every town- 
ship to canvass for 8 months’ stfbecriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal thau 
ever before offered. A good chance for men oat of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, for 2% cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
Brightest and Best. 

$1.00 per Year, Samples Copies Sent Free. 

Address The Free Detroit, Mich 


1D &HEXACON GOLE 
PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. 


Our Fine Arts—the moet perfect Pencil made — 
graded 6Bto 6H. 15d Colored Crayons, over 
50 different colors. Chalk Crayons, encils in 
wood. Penholders in all styles. 

them in stock, rend 


If your stationer not 
stamps for samples. EAG PENCIL CO., N. ¥ 
Mention this Paper. 


owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


EAGL 


Slate 


A Testimonia! of a 


Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Torturea, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiouna Remepira. 
Curiovea Kesoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of imporities an 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healx Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CutTiccera Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, p from Cutioura, ie indis- 
neable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and a Skin. 
Curiourna Remepixs are abso ure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin ntifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Deve anp Curxmioat Co., Boston, 


CLARKE’S PATENT 
| PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 


FOR IN 


| PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS anc 
| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


| S.CLARKE. patentee LON. ENG an 
EXCHANDE ALLEY NEWARK NEW JERSEY ss 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & factory enda,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cia. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


FOOD 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
ect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 


K 
So 


sicianas 


in all climates. Commended 
are and 


everywhere. Send for our book, “ 


TIMKEN VEHICLES. 


HENLEY'S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
be Rink Men a6 the MOST 
One in the market. 
Liberal terme to the trade For 
new Tlias 


M. C. HENLEY, Bichmond, isd. Meation this paper. 


“~~. 


pend 4c. stamp to 


Infante” Sent free. 
LIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass, — 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 


CARLETON’S OITY BALLADS. 
Wit. Author of “ Par 
Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” &c. Mnstrated, 
180. Square 8vo, Ornamental Clot 
Edges, $2.50. 


IL 

GEORGE ELIOT’S POE 
with Brother Jacob” he 
woren Essor, Author of “Ro 
march,” Daniel Deronda,” &c. 
Cloth, $1.95; Popular Edition, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIO?, 
Cloth, 75 cents per Volnme. 
In 6 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $7.50, 


Ill. 
GEORGE ELIOT’s 
and Journals. Arran as Related in her Letters 


and Edited by bh 
band, J. W. Cross. ith Portraits and aoe 
tions. 8 vols. Uniform with the Library Edition of 
George Eliot's Works, $3.75. The same, Uniform with 


the Popniar Edition of George Eliot's Works, $2.25, 


IV. 
STANLEY’S CONGO, 
ITS FREE STATE 


AND THE FOUNDING or 
: A Story of Work and Fx. 
ploration. By H. M. Stancey, Author of “Throuzh 
the Dark Contivent,” “‘ Coomassie and Magdala,” 
&c. With over One Hundred Illustrations and May= 
and including Two Large Maps in Pockets, ¢ y.,|..’ 
pp. 1130. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00. 
Vv. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In Four Volumes, pp. xliv., 2046, Pica, 8vo, Clotli, 
ypography w arper’s American Pica Edition 
of the Revised Verslon of the New Testament.”) 
4to, Paper, in Four Parts, 20 cents each part. Als, 
Two Volumes, pp. xxii., 1504, 16mo, Cloth, ¢v.50, 
With the Keadings Preferred by the American ke- 
visers Printed as Foot-notes. (Uniform with Harjer's 
16mo Edition of the “‘ Revised Version of the New 
Testament.”) vI 


REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLF. 
Complete in One Volume. With the Readings Pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers Printed as Foui- 
notes. pp. 526. 4to, Cloth, $1.50; Sheep, $2.0. 

VIL. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS ad Marcum 
Filiam Libri Tres. With Introduction and Note-, 
Critical and Explanatory, from Various Sources, |v 
Avstin Stickney, A.M. pp. xxii., 358. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (In “Ha Classical Series, for 
and Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supervision of 
Henry Dersiere, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College.) 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel ani 
Exploration from 1878 to 1888. By Henry O. Foxues, 
F.1.G.8S., &c. With many Illustrations (including 
a colo Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xx., 5iv. 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 

IX. 

BOOTS AND SADDLES: Life in Dakota with Genera! 
Cueter. By Mrs. Evizapern B. Cusrer. With Por- 
trait and Men. pp. 312. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.5. 


h, 2. 00: Gilt 


X. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henprrson, 
Author of * Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 
Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

XI 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by 
C. Reinnart. pp. 246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1... 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKELE. Suggestions 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henuy P. Wei 
Illustrated. pp. 864. Post Svo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2.50. 


XIII. 
UPON ACAST. ANovel. By Cuarvorre Des 
pp. 880. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 
XIV. 
HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
Anthor of “Chapters on Ants,” &c, Lllustrated 
pp. 244. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


XV. 


DEMOORATIC GOVERNMENT. A Study of Po! - 


By Avuert Stioxnzy, Author of “A True 
pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
XVI. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. By 
pp. 158. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


tics, 
Republic.” 


cTs, 


10. MAHDI. By Profeseor James 
steter. With Two 
11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count 
12. THE WATERS OF HERCULES. By E. 
13. SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By 
14. A HARD KNOT. By Charlies Gibbon...... 25 
15. FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINEISLANDS. 


By W. H. Bishop. 
. UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel......-- 
SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. 
Archibald Forbes, 
CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brad- a 


20, NO MEDIUM. By Annie 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


% Delight. By Charles Gibbon.....-- 
By W. E. Norris. Dastrated.. 2 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme 
79. Home Infinence. By Grace Aguilar 
490. Darien loring Expeditiun. 
Headley. 
E. Fairfax Byrrne. 
on of. dame Necker. By 
44. 4 vette 
485. Arandel. by FP. Smedie od . 20 
486. The Waters of Hercules. By E. . Gerard... oY 
487. The Royal Highlanders. 


re. 


By James 
The above works sont, earriage paid, to any part 


the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Haren’s Cataumoun gent on receipt of ten cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE CROWDED HOTEL. 


Tourist. my bill?” 
Cierk. “Let me see—your room was—” 


Tourist. “I didn’t have any room. I slept on the billiard-table.” 
Crerk. “Ah, me; I'll just charge you fifty cents an hour for the use of the table. That's 


what we generally get.” 


GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE AND WORKS. 


LIBRARY 
ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 


ESSAYS and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols., 12m0, Cloth, $2 50. 


EDITION. 

POEMS: together with BROTHER JACOB and 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

ROMOLA. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS 
MARNER, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. 12mo, Cloth, #1 25. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Illustrated. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 75. 


POPULAR 

ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, 

DANIEL DERONDA. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ESSAYS and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. | 


MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


EDITION. 

PUEMS: together with BROTHER JACOB and 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA, Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 25. 


FIRESIDE EDITION. 
In 6 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $7 50. Sold —— Sets. 


Vol. I. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
SILAS MARNER. 
ADAM BEDE. 
Illustrated. 
Vol. Il. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
ROMOLA. 
Illustrated. 
Vol. UL FELIX HOLT. 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
Illustrated. 
Vol. IV. MIDDLEMARCH: A Study of Pro- 
vincial Life. 


Vol. V. DANIER DERONDA. 
Vol. VI. ESSAYS.—LEAVES FROM A NOTE. 
BOOK. 
BROTHER JACOB.—THE LIFTED 
VEIL. 
POEMS. 


SKETCH OF GEORGE ELIOT. By 
©. Kr@an Pati. 

STUDY OF HER MEMOIRS. By 

Illustrated. 


CHEAPER “ISSUES. 


BROTHER JACOB.— THE LIFTED VEIL. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


DANIEL DERONDA, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ESSAYS and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
4to, Paper. 

bELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 8vo, Paper, 50 


cents, 


JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
cents. 


MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 22mo, Paper, 
20 cents. 


32mo, Paper, 20 


MIDDLEMARCH. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

SILAS MARNER. 12mo, Paper, 20 cents. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS 
BARTON. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF LHEISURE. 


Mr. B. ( former maater). “Jim! Jim! what do you mean by loafing around in this manner, 


with a wife and seven children at home?” 


Jim. “ Well, Massa John, I’s makin’ bout a dollah settin’ yer in de shade.” 
Mr. B. “ How so?” 
Jim. ‘“* Well, yo’ see, I made ‘two yisterday, an’, strikin’ a av’age, I’s makin’ "bout a dollah ter 


day; so vo’ see, sah, I’s like a gem’an jes settin’ ’roun’ takin’ it easy an’ de money a-comin’ in.” 


STANDARD 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


San 
| <=" When one sheet is used another 


presents itself. Most economical and 
convenient package made. For sale 
by Druggists and Paper Dealers. Sam- 
ples sent express paid for $1.00 as fol- 
: lows: New England and Middle States 
5 packages with one holder. Other States 4 


811 Broadway, N. Y. 17 Light Street, Baltumore, Md. 

£16 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 382 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

48 W ood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 715 Chestnut Street, Phriladeipaia, Pa 
63 Camp Strect, New Oriecans, La Puirbanks, Brown & Co Mae 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”- See ** Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the tac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph -having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be bad of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 


and Chemiats. Sole Agents for the United Statea 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenne, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 


PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- | 


DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHLEFFELIN & CO. 


fs A* S54 


itd the Moria 
ORVILLE E SHORT EN 


wa NTED—Bright School Boy or Girl Agent in 

every town. I have patented a cute household 
convenience which I sell very profitably, out of school 
hours. You can make $2.00 holidays Mail 2 cents 


information and references. 
with permission to manufacture. 
MASTER HERBERT WHITE, Montclair, N. J. 


packages and one holder. Each package guar- 


anteed 800 sheets, _ 
MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 


BEST MATERIAL ! 
LATEST STYLE! 
ve warranted. 8 
in ‘Cong , Lace and Button, 
@ with all styles of toe. Equals 


does not keep them send your 


tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton. Maas. 


OK ERS BITTERS,”? THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters khown— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their finenese as a cordial. To be had in 


ee and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Johan St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


LL LO 


of theP UR E and QOOD , this soap recommeniis 

itself. For the TOILET without an equal, for 

SAVING reat In pound bars, also 

drugwists for it, or cond tatel 
IT WILL DELIGHT YOU. 


who have idle funds, or 

VES ORS wish to safely Increase 

ns 

on Improved City Property Minneapolis Paul, 
d on Productive Farms in Minnesota and Iowa. Inter- 


an 
for sulable sample, for taking orders, or write for | 0st to 86 per cent., according to amount of loan, 4c. 


ill also’sell material, | 


Refer to any Bank or ing Business House in Minneapo- 

lis. references ished. 

forms and full information sent on request. Address 
BELL ETTLETO polis, 


&N N, Minnea 


AZINE! 


= 


Best Im The World 


any $5 or $6 shoe. If your dealer 


name on postal card for instruc- 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross. Franklin Square Library. Three Parts, 4to, Paper, 15 cents each. 
sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OP Beaver & Brorures wil! send any of the above volumes by mail, postage prepatd, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, un receipt uf the price. 


for large or small game—made in 32 calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. | 
55 grains; 40\cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and 8&5 grains, The strongest shooting rifle 
made, Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. All styles, 
all sizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 
Gallery, Sporting and Target Rifles, world renowned. The standard for 
target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. All calibres from 22 te 45. 


BALLARD 
$15.00 up, for ilustrated catalogue, MARLEN PIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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BURNING MEN-OF-WAR. 


Six old men-of-war, the Colorado, the Minne- 
sota, the Suaguehanna, the Congress, the South 
Carolina, and the Jowa, having bravely passed 
through the war and done good service in the 
navy, were accidentally burned and sunk in Long 
Island Sound on the evening of August 21. The 
ships had been condemned, and sold for their tim- 
ber and old iron. Men were at work on the deck 
of the Colorado burning planks to get the iron 
spikes out of them, and the fire spread beyond 
their control. The timbers of all the boats were 
as dry as tinder, and before the Colorado could 
be towed away she was enveloped in the flames, 
and the Susquehanna, which lay near her, had 
taken fire. In a little while all six were burning. 
So bright was the blaze that it was seen across 
Long Island at Rockaway Beach, atid a great 
crowd of people who live in the island villages 
near by gathered on the shore and witnessed the 
brilliant spectacle. Within three hours the hulls 
had burned, hissing and gurgling, to the water's 
edge. Two schooners near by also caught fire, 
and were wholly consumed. At one fime it was 
feared that the blaze would extend to the fleet of 
fishing craft which lay near by, but the old war- 
ships were consumed so rapidly that they sank 
before they drifted within reach of the fishermen. 

This was an. ignoble end of men-of-war that had 
encountered such danger and survived fierce naval 
battles. When, in 1861, Captain GoLpsBorovGH 
was appointed to the command of the North At- 
lantic Squadron, to guard the coast of Virginia 
and North Carolina, the Minnesota was his flag- 
ship. Thus early honored, she began a noteworthy 
career. When the great fight between the Cun- 
berland and the Merrimac was going on in Hamp- 
ton Roads, the. Minnesota, which was the most 
powerful vessel in the Roads, was aground a mile 
or more away. In this position the Confederate 
Merrimac attacked her. As she fired her heavy 
guns she was driven more hopelessly aground, but 
she drove the Merrimac away on the first even- 
ing, and when the Confederate boat came back 
next morning to renew the fight, the Monitor had 
made her appearance. Then it was that the fa- 
mous Merrimac-Monitor naval duel took place. 
After it was over, the Minnesota succeeded in get- 
ting afloat again, and in spite of serious damage 
was saved to take part in other engagements. 
Commodore Lanwanx commanded her at Fort Fish- 
er in 1865. 

It was from the flag-ship Colorado, of the West 
Gulf Squadron, that the expedition was fitted out 
on the night of September 13, 1861, which de- 
stroved a schooner in the Pensacola Navy-yard— 
a daring enterprise that makes a prominent chap- 
ter in the history of the naval operations in the 
Gulf during the rebellion. Under the command 
of Captain Taroporus Baltry, the Colorado was 
in Farracct’s fleet when he bombarded Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip in 1862, and took the city 
of New Orleans. Commodore THaTcHER com- 
manded her in Admiral Porter's Squadron at the 
capture of Fort Fisher in 1865. Both the Min- 
nesota and the Colorado were launched at Wash- 


- ington just thirty years ago. 


It was the South Carolina, Captain ALDEN, 
that held the blockade off Galveston, and was 
provoked in 186] to fire on the batteries in the 
harbor. The old side-wheel frigate Suaguehanna 
was in the main fleet that on November 7, 1861, 
attacked and captured the forts at Port Royal 
after a spirited engagement of three hours. She 
was commanded then by Captain J. L. Larpyer. 


Under the command of Commodore Gopon, she | 


too took part in the capture of Fort Fisher. 
The honorable service that these old men-of- 
war had rendered gave a historical interest to 


the conflagration that was caused by the care- | 
lessness of a laborer, and added interest to the | 


spectacle that the Long Island villagers witness- 
ed. At least the flames furnished them with a 
more fitting end than that of being sent piece- 
meal to dealers in old iron. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
UNEQUALLED. 

R. M. Avgxanper, Fannettsburgh, Pa., 

in 


Dr. R. 
*] think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equal! 
auy other preparation of phosphorus. ’’—[{ Adv.) 


PILE TUMORS, 


However large, speedily and painlesely cured withont 
kpife, caustic, powder, or ointment. Consultation free. 
Write for pamphlet and references, enclosing two let- 
ter stamps for reply. World's Dixpensary Medical 
Association, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.—( Adv.) 


Siz Roserer Physician to Her Majesty 
the Queen of Englund, speaking of the Coca plant, 
saye: ‘The propertice. of this wonderful plant are 
the most remarkable of any knuwn to the medical 
world. From repeated persona! trials, | am convinced 
that ite use ie highly beneficial and tonic. “To build 
up a broken-down system, use the Liebig Co.’s Coca 
Beef Tonic, endorsed and recommended by the fore- 
most physicians of Europeand America. Overwrought 
and feeble nerves are quieted, digestion is promoted, 
and vew tone and vigor in all of the organs of the 
body follows ite use.—[{ Adv.) 


Cuoxrera, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 
the ure of Resp & Caunniox’s Sovium Hy roon.orite 
(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 
Association as superior to al] other disinfectants and 
germicides. Sold everywhere. Send for Pamphiet. 
152 Fulton Street, New York.—{ Ade.) 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tut Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kille dan- 
druft, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the H Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest and best.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Sootuine Syaup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al) pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a buttie.—[Ade.] 


WEEKLY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breaktast Coca, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
we Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mas. 


Relief and Cure 


The immediate use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in the earlier stages of throat and 
lung diseases, is highly important. Every 
hour’s delay is dangerous, and may prove 
fatal. E.G. Reynolds, druggist, Dixfield, 
Me., writes: “‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is 
wonderful remedy. In the fall of 1875 I 
was taken with a sudden Cold, accompa- 
nied with a terrible Cough. I suffered for 
three months, grew worse all the time, and 
was threatened with Consumption. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


was recommended to me by a neighbor, 
and had a favorable effect at once. I con- 
tinued its use until five or six bottles had 
been taken, when I was completely 
cured.” Dr. Chambers 8. Penn, Rarden, 
Scioto Co., Ohio, writes: “*My wife was 
afflicted with a violent Cough, accom- 
panied with Bleeding. Remedies usually 
prescribed in such cases failing, I resolved 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which, I 
am satisfied, saved her from Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druggiste. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 
STATIONARY WASH-TU BS— 
MORAHAN’S PATENT. THE 
ONLY ONES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. STEWART CERAMIC 
CO., 312 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. SEND 
FOR PRICE-LIST. 


MILK FOO 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWI8S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Bex 3773, New-York. 


ALBURNINE, 
The wonderful preparation, which will give hair of 


any color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint, without injary to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures al] blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
eee. Endorsed and recommended 

the most eminent physicians. Price 

00, complete. Money refunded if it 
fails to do the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, mear Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


MANNERS and SOCIAL USAGES 
IN AMERICA 


A Book of Etiquette. .By Mrs. Jonn Suerwoon, 
Author of “A Transplanted Rose.” Pages 
326. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


There have heen several books published on eti- 
quette, most of which are nearly, if not entirely, use- 
lexs from their authors’ ignorance of the subject. Mrs. 
Johu Sherwood’s “Manners and Social Usages” is, 
however, admirable in every way.—From the column 
ou “Social Etiquette,” NV. World. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, fo any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.00. 
Haurer'’s Cataoeur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


D. Nerpuas's Sons Red Clover Blossoms 
and Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blow 
soms. Best Blood Purifier Known. Cures 
Cancer,Catarrh,Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles,&c. Send for 
Circular. 116 and 118 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


EDIA (Pa.) ACAT‘EMY fite for Business or Col- 

, ial Drill for Backward Boys. Single 

or don All etndents board with a 
). 


ble reoms. . 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B. and A. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
the Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and smart Repu in every town- 
ehip for 8 tions at 2 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance for men oat of 
work. The Weekly, 18 weeks, for 2% cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
Brightest and Best. 
$1.00 per Year, Samples Copies Sent Free. 
Address The Free Detroit, Mich. 


EXAGON GOLL 


PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. 
Our Fine Artse—the most perfect Pencil made — 


graded 6Bto 6H. 154d Colored Crayons, over 
50 different colors. Chalk Crayons. Slate Pencils in 
wood. Penholders in all styles. 
If your stationer hae not them in stock, send 
stamps for samples. EAG PENCIL CO., N. Y. 
Mention this Paper. 


“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 
OS 


ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humore cured by the Curiourna Remepira. 
Curiovea Keso.vent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Cicere and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CuTriovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, from Cutioura, is indis- 
neable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and — Skin. 
Curiovra Remepixs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin ntifiers. 
ld everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anp Curmicat Co., Boston. 


CLARKE S PATENT 


FOR BURNING IN HIS 


| PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS «no 
| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


| S.CLARKE. rarentee LON. ENG AN 
| EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


~ SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
To HEmbroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Anuastrona’s factory endsa,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs fur 100 etyles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARK. 


FOOD 


| INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
srfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 


Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infante.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


TIMKEN, SPRING YENIGLES 


HENLEY'S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Tilos- 
trated Catalogue, 
send éc. stamp to 


C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


CARLETON’S OITY BALLADS. lads, p 
CARLETON, Author of “ Farm Bellade By 
Legends,” “Farm Festivals,” Ulustrated. 

» Urbamental Cloth, $2.0: Gilt 


IL. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 
with “ Brother Jacob” and The Lined ther 
Grores E:sor, Author of “Romola,” “4 
march,” Daniel Deronda,”’ &c. pp. 886. Lil: 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELI. 

Library Edition. In 12 V 
has Volume. olumes, 12mo, Given 
ition. In 12 Vol 
Cloth, 75 cents per Volame. umes, 12mo, 
eaide n 6 Volam "ly 
Sold only in Sets. es, 12mo, Cloth, $7.50, 


IIT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’s Re) te 
as Related in her Letters 


and Edited by her Hus. 

band, J. W. Cross. ith Portraits ond Tilustra- 

tions. 8 vols. Uniform with the Library Edition of 

George Eliot's Works, $3.75. The same, Uniform with 

the Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, $2.25, 
IV. 

STANLEY’S OONGO, AND THE FOUNDING or 
ITS FREE STATE: A Story of Work and Fx. 
ploration. By H. M. Stan.xy, Author of “Throuch 
the Dark Continent,” “* Coomassie and Magdala,” 
&c. With over One Hundred Illustrations and Mavs 
and including Two Large Maps in Pockets, 2 y.)/,.’ 
pp. 1180. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00, 

Vv. 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Four Volumes, pp. xliv., 2046. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, 
~ Edges, — of page aud 

ypog yw arper’s American Pica Edition 
of the Revised Verelon of the New Testament”) 
4to, Paper, in Four Parte, 20 cents each part. Also, 
Two Volumes, pp. xxil., 1504, 16mo, Cloth, ¢v.50. 
With the Readings Preferred by the American Re- 
visers Printed as Foot-notes. (Uniform with Harper's 
16mo Edition of the *‘ Revised Version of the ve 
Testament.”) 


VL 

REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Complete in One Volume. With the Readings Pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers Printed as Fiwi- 
notes. pp. 526. 4to, Cloth, $1.50; Sheep, $2.00. 

VIL. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS ad Marcum 
Filiam Libri Tres. With Introduction and Notes, 
Critical aud Explanatory, from Various Sources, |) 
Avstin Stickney, A.M. pp. xxii., 358. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (In ** Harper’s Classical Series, for Schow!« 
and Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supervision «of 
Henry Derisier, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College.) — 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel an: 
Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Fores, 
F.R.G.8., &c. With many Ilastrations (including 
a colored Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xx., 530. 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 

IX. 

BOOTS AND SADDLES: Life in Dakota with Genera! 
Custer. By Mrs, Evizaneru B. Custer. With Por- 
traitand Map. pp.812. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


x. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Hewnperson, 
Author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner Giviny. 
Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

XI. 

AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by 

C. 8S. pp. 246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1... 
XII. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions ax!) 
their Manufacture and Use. By Heney P. Wevi~ 
Tilustrated. pp. 364. Post Svo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2.50. 


XIII. 
UPON ACAST. ANovel. By 
pp. 380. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 
XIV. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Marv Treat, 
Anthor of “Chapters on Ants,” &c. lustrated 
pp. 244. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


XV. 


DEMOORATIC GOVERNMENT. A Study of 


tics, By Acnert Stickngy, Author of “A ‘True 
Republic.” pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
XVI. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. By Joun Fires. 
pp. 158, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: 

10, THE I. By Professor James Darn 
steter. With Two 

11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By 


12. THE WATERS OF HEROULES. By b.)). 


14. A HARD KNOT. By Charlies Gibbon...... 25 
15. FISH AND MEN IN E — E ISLANDS 
By W. H. Bishop. B 
16. UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. }): in 
17. Ss. ITH IME. A Novei......-- 
18. SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS.  . 
Archibald Forbes, 
19. CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brac’ 


20. NO MEDIUM. By Annie Thomas.....----- 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


rs. 
wn) 
473. Heart’s Delight. By Charles Gibbon......- 
475. Adrian Vidal By W. E. Norris. astrated.. 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lge..s-: = 
479. Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar...-. 
490. Darien Exploring Expedition. By ,, 

402. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicon “9 
@’Hanasonville. 
483, Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis 
484. A Coquette’s Conqgnest. By 
485. Lewis Arundel. By F. E. Smediey..- 
486. The Waters of Hercules. By E. DV. Ge ae 

487. The Royal Highlanders. By James Grant--- 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part (f 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Hanrer’s sent on receipt of ten ce 


HARPBR & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SEPTEMBER 5, 1885. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE CROWDED HOTEL. 


Tovrist. What’s my bill?” 
CLerk. “ Let me see—your room was—” 
Tourist. “I didn’t have any room. 


vane we generally get.” 


I slept on the billiard-table.” 
Cierk, “Ah, me; Pll just charge you fifty cents an hour for the use of the table. 


That's 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE AND WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
12mo, Cloth, 


ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
$2 50. 


ESSAYS and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 2 50. 


2 vols., 


Illustrated. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Husband, J. W. Cross. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


POEMS: together with BROTHER JACOB and 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ROMOLA. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS 
MARNER. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Arranged and Edited by hdy 

3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 75. 


Illustrated. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, 

DANIEL DERONDA. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ESSAYS and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Illustrated. 


(,EORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters and Journals. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Husband, J. W. Cross 


PUEMS: together with BROTHER JACOB and 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA,. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


12mo, 


Arranged and Edited by her 
8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 25. 


FIRESIDE EDITION. 


In 6 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, 


Vol. I. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
SILAS MARNER. 
ADAM BEDE. 


Illustrated. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
ROMOLA. 
Illustrated. 
FELIX HOLT. 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
Illustrated. 
MIDDLEMARCH: A — of Pro- 
vincial Life. 


Vol. IL. 


Vol. II. 


Vol. TV, 


7 50. Sold only in Sets. 


Vol. V. DANIEL DERONDA. 
Vol. VL. ESSAYS.—LEAVES FROM A NOTE. 
BOOK. 
BROTHER JACOB.—THE LIFTED 
POEMS. 


SKETCH OF GEORGE ELIOT. By 
C. Pate. 

STUDY OF HER MEMOIRS. By 
E. S. P. 

Illustrated. 


CHEAPER ISSUES. 


BROTHER JACOB.— THE. LIFTED VEIL. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
)ANIEL DERONDA. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESSAYS and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
4to, Paper. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 8vo, Paper, 50 


cents, 

JANET’S REPENTANCE. 32mo, Paper, 20 
cents. 

MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 22mo, Paper, 
20 cents 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, as Related in her Letters and Journals. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

SILAS MARNER. 12mo, Paper, 20 cents. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS 
BARTON. 32mo, Paper, 20) cents. 


Arranged and Edited by her 


Husband, J. W. Cross. Franklin Square Library. Three Parts, 4to, Paper, 15 cents each. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ma Hanree & Bruruxes will send any of the above volumes by matl, postage prepatd, to any part of the United 
States vr Canada, un receipt of the price. ; 
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A GENTLEMAN OF 


Mr. B. ( former master). “Jim! Jim! what do you mean by loafing. around in this manner, 


with a wife and seven children at home?” 


Jim. “ Well, Massa John, I’s makin’ ’bout a dollah settin’ yer in de shade.” 


Mr. B. “ How so?” 
Jim. “ Well, yo’ see, I made two yisterday, an’, strikin’ a av’age, I’s makin’ "bout a dollah ter 


day ; so vo’ see, sah, I’s like a gem’an jes settin’ ’roun’ takin’ it easy an’ de money-a-comin’ in.” 


THERMOMETER. 


STANDARD | 
KING TOILET PACKAGE! 

When one sheet 
presents itself. Most economical and 


convenient package made. 
by Druggists and” Paper Dealers. Sam- 


lows: 
5 ‘packages with one holder. 
packages and one holder. Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets, 


MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 
| Springfield, Mass. 


BEST MATERIAL ! 
LATEST STYLE! 
PERFECT FIT! 
Every pair warranted. Made 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


LIEBIG. COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHLEFFELIN & CO. 


in Sonmeaa, Lace and Button, 
with all styles of toe. Equals 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring any $5 or $6 shoe. If your dealer 


Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


name On postal card for inatruc- 
tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Broekton. Maas. 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- | 
ful.” - See “* Medical Preas,” Lancet,” 

Genuine only with the tac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink acroes the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
heen largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


OKER’S BITTERS,* THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their finenese as a cordial. To be had in 
ea and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Johu.St., 
N P.O. Box 1029. 


OF MEAT. To be bad of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemiats. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholeaaie only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenne, London, England. 


in packages of 6 Round or 
k your 
the Me le druggists for it oF se or send Square for ti 
ESHORT § RACLS IT WILL DELIGHT YOU. 
who. have idle funds, or 
Wai 7 ANTED~ Bright School Boy or Girl Agent in Progent 4h 
every town. I have patented a cute household absolutely secure Loans 
convenience which I sell very profitably, out of school — on, Lmproved ity Property in Minneapolis and fe. Paul 
= Mail 2 cents d on Productive Farms in Minn and Iowa. Inter 


hours. You can make $2.00 — 
for salable sample, for takin 
information and references. 
with permission to manufactu 


ers, or write for ect G to So * cons. Sos | according to amount of loan, é&c. 
“il also sell material, | ofergoany Bank or leading Business House in Minneapo- 


ctory Eastern 
forms — full int information sent on request. Ad 
ETTLETON, Minneapolis, 


MASTER HERBERT WHITE, Montclair, N. J. BELL & N N, 


Mave in fourteen different styles, prices from 
$13,00 


RIFLE 


for large or small game—made In 32 calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 
let 6 grains; 45 cal. 70 and &5 grains, The strongest shooting rifle 
made. Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. Al! styles, 
all sizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 
Gallery, ®porting and Tarect Rifles, world renowned. The standard for 
target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. Ail cailbres from 22 te 45. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAYEN, CORN. 


up, Send for illustrated catalogue, 


is used another 
For sale 
ples sent express paid for $1.00 as fol- 


New England and Middle States 
Other States 4 


does not keep them send your - 
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811 Broadway, N. Y. 17 Light Street, Baltrmore, Md. 
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